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MONGHYR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 





PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tue district of Monghyr, the most westerly district of the Geyarss 
Bhigalpur Division, is situated between 24° 22’ and 25° 49’ north PEVMP 
latitude and between 85° 36’ and 86°51’ east longitude. It 
extends over an area of 3,922 square miles, and has a population, 
according to the census of 1901, of 2,068,804 persons. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into three subdivisions— 
Monghyr, Jamiii and Pogusarai, the headquarters being at 
Monghyr on the southern bank of the river Ganges. Monghyr 

is a corruption of the vernacular name Muuger, the derivation 

of which is the subject of several theories, which will be dealt 

with in the article on the town in Chapter XIV. 

The district is bounded on the north by the districts of Bound- 
Bhagalpur and Darbhanga, on the east by Bhagalpur, on the *re- 
south by the Santhal Parganas and Hazaribagh, and on the west 
by Gaya, Patna and Darbhangaé. In some places the beds of 
different rivers and streams form natural boundaries, but for 
the most part the boundaries are artificial. 

The Ganges flows through the district from west to east, Configur. 
dividing il into two portions of unequal size and of very different ation. 
character. The northern and smaller portion is a flat alluvial 
plain traversed by the Burh Gandak river, which flows through 
it from north-west to south-east The country to the west of 
that river is a continuation of the level, well cultivated plains 
of Tirhut and grows rich spring (rabi) and autumn (iAadot) crops, 

The country to the east is intersected by the Tiljiga and 
Baghmati rivers, is seamed by deserted channels, and is low-lying, 
awampy, and liable to inundation during the rains. The south 
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of the district is also to a great extent alluvial, bat the general 
level is higher, the surface is more undulating, and a large area 
is composed of hills and valleys covered with forest trees or 
serub jungle, The wide difference in the characteristics of the 
country to the north and south of the Ganges has been graphi- 
cally desorrbed as follows by a former Collector of Monghyr, 
Myr. E. Lockwood, in Natural History, Sport aud Travel. 

“The northern part is an extensive plain formed by the rich 
alluvial soil brought down by the ever-changing river, while the 
southern portion consists of vast rice tracts and forests, which 
cover the metamorphic hills extending far away into Central 
India from the town of Monghyr. Lovers of natural history who 
visit Monghyr, find that this division of the district separates 
also, in a very marked manner, the most conspicuous species of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and the sportsman who 
to-day may find tigers, bears, baboons, tupaias, peacocks, jungle- 
fowl and grey partridges in the undulating country to the south, 
will look in vain for such things if to-morrow he crosses the river 
northward. 

“The river separates also the most conspicuous trees and 
plants. In the forest of the south are tound the ebony tres 
(Diospy) os melanozylon), the sa (Shorea robusta), the most naeful 
of all Indian timber trees, and the mahud (Bussia /atijohiu), which 
supplies not only tood to the lower classes, but also a hundred 
thousand gallons spirit yearly to the drinking portion of the 
population.* The south also yields vast quantities of rice, and a 
hundred and fifty tons of opium, grown on twenty-five thousand 
acres of land, whilst, after crossing the Ganges, little rice and not 
a single poppy will beseen.t In the north nine-tenths of the trees 
are cultivated mangoes, whilst wheat, Indian corn, various kinds 
of millet peas, musir (Cicer Lens), rahar (Cytisus Cujar), oats, 
indigo, mustard, linseed and castor oil, are the principal crops 
which the landholders find profitable to grow, The nurthern 
portion of the district, also, during the cold weather, forms a vast 
feeding ground for swimming and wading birds. On some of 
the marshes a hundred thousand ducks may be seen, so close 
together that they almost hide the water; and as flock after flook 
pass overhead on being disturbed, the sound of their wings 
resembles waves breaking on a troubled shore.’” 











* It is reported that the annual consumption of spirit is now close upon 
150,000 yallona L, P., and that the greater part of the liquor is manufactured 
from ma@huZ trees grown in the district, 

+ The area onder poppy cultivation decreased in 1907-1908 to 16,000 acrog 
yielding 64 tons of opium. 
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There are some minor natural divisions in each of these main Natural 


divisions. In the northern alluvial plain the western portion is 
an old formation, the general level of which is higher than the 
eastern portion. The latter, which is included in the Pharkiya 
pargana or Gogri thina, has an extensive block of high land in 
the north, ond e low riverain strip to the south ; but it is mainly 
a saucer-shaped depression, the centre of which is inundated 
during the rains by the overflow of the rivers and for the rest 
of the year is full of marshy hollows, In the rains this tract, 
which extends over some 200 square miles, is a vast swamp 50 
deeply flooded, that not more than half the land is cultivated. 
In the dry season it ig a wide prairie covered with a rank pod 
grass and the graceful pampas, together with an undergrowth 
of more succulent grasses, which afford abundant pasture for 
great herds of cattle. 

The western portion is included in the Bogusarai sub- 
division and is fringed on the north by a level upland 
tract, and on the south by the Gangetic riverain, where 
land is constantly being formed or washed away by the swift 
silt-laden current. ‘’o the north of the Begusarai subdivision 
isa large but shallow lake called the Kabar Tal, and east of 
the latter are large aicas of grass jungle intersected by rivers 
and swamps. Round the lake, to the north of the river Gandak, 
is a belt of high land containing several indigo factories. To the 
south of the Gandak there is a strip, about 3 miles broad, which 
is liable to flood and is inundated every year. Further south, 
along the Hajipur-Katihar extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, the country is densely populated and wel! 
cultivated. Indigo used {o be grown in the western portion of 
this tract, but, owing to the competition of chemical dyes, 
ordinary country crops are taking its place. 

In the country south of tne Ganges there is an alluvial strip 
of land stretching along the bank of the river and bearing heavy 
rali crops. Immediately south of this alluvial belt the Kharagpur 
Hills form a distinct wateizhed, the country to the west being 
drained by the {iul, and that to the east by the Man and other 
streams. To the north-west, in the angle between the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hast Indian Railway, from Lakhisarai to 
Barhiya, there is s wide level plain, in which a few detached 
hills rise abruptly from a level expanse of rice-fields; part of this 
tract consists of the flood area of the HaJahar or Harhohar river, 
and is characterized by a heavy soil. To the south of the South 
Bihar Railway line is a wide, almost treeless plain, comprised in 
the Sikandra thiana; aud this is separated from the Kiui valley 
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to the south by a block uf hillk known as the Gidheswar 
Hills. 

South of the Kharagpur Hills there is a stretea of undulating 
country extending to the borders of Chakai and Hazaribagh, 
which comprises parganas Parbatpara and Chakai, and a part of 
pargana Gidhaur made up of three large ta/uks, viz, Mahapur 
Kalan, Dumri and Mahesri. Parganza Chakai in the extreme 
south is an upland plateau encircled by hills aad still largely 
covered with jungle. It is separated from the undulating tract to 
the north by a range of hills called the Batia Hills, stretching 
in a long curve from Barwo, north of Simaltala, to the 
Hazaribagh and Gaya border. 

The hills of Monghyr comprise a number of low ranges and 
isolated peaks, outliers of the Vindhyan series, which enter the 
district from the south and gradually converge towards Monghyr 
town, where they dip under the Ganges. The most extensive 
range is known as the Kharagpur Hills, which form an irregular 
triangular block extending from near Jamalpur to the Jamii 
railway station. They consist of a number of steep ridges rising 
from the low ground on all sides, with scarped faces of massive 
quartzite in places; they are of irregular formation and do not 
run in any uniform direction. Generally speaking, the range is a 
bold and striking mass of rocks covered for thy most part with 
jungle; but it contains valleys with patches of cultivation and 
several hot springs, of which the finest are those at Bhimbandh, 
though those at Sitaékund and Rishikund are better known. 
Near the south-western fringe of these hills is Sringirikh, a peak 
raid to have been the hermitage of the visti Sringa and a noted 
place of pilgrimage. There are several peaks rising to a height 
of about 1,500 feet, and the highest point is Maruk (1,628 feet 
above sen-level), a table-topped hill, covered with forest and 
crowned with a deep layer of laterite. To the north of this range 
are low jungle-covered spurs approaching within a short distance 
of Monghyr. 

To the south-west is another block of hills, which are known 
locally as the Gidheswar Hills from a peak of that name, but are 
referred to in geological works as the Gilhaur Hills. These hills 
are a continuation of the hills in the Nawada subdivision of the 
Gaya district, and cover an area of about 80 square miles, forming 
8 compact cluster between Khairaé and the western boundary of 
Monghyr. They rise sharply from the plain, but in most places 
there isa belt of jungle along their northern face before the 
actual assent begins. ‘To the east there is a fine cliff overlooki 
Khaira and the Kiul river, and the range falls away to the sou 
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into the rocky valley of the Kiul. On the south, in the village 
of Sakdari, there is a spring called Panchbhur, which is surrounded 
by precipitous walls of rock. The highest point of the range is at 
Ekgora (1,813 feet). 

To the south a bioken semi-circular range extends from near 
Bishunpur on the west to Simultala on the east, separating the 
Chakai plateau from the rest of the Jamii subdivision. On the 
evtreme west of this range is a high hill, named Satpahari, 
scarped on its northern face, beyond which the Kiul river breaks 
through the range by a narrow gorge. ‘The hill is 1,806 feet 
above sea-level and 1,200 feet above the country at its base. 
There is also a small range of hills in the level alluvial plain 
near Sueikhpura, which are practically bare of vegetation, They 
rise soinewhat sbruptly on the south, while on the north, where 
they overlook Sheikbpura, the crags are almost precipitous. The 
range is intersected by several miniature passes, over which the 
roads are carried. There are also small, isolated, stony hills south 
of Sheikhpura, and some hills of fair size on both sides of the 
Lakhicarai-Jamii road south of Vitar Hat in the plain to the 
west of the Kiul river. 

The Kharagpur Hills contain several hot springs, situated Hot 
near Kachu, at Sringirikh, Bhimbandh, Rishikund, Bhaduria *Privs* 
Hill, Sicékuud, and, close to the place last named, at Barde and 
Bainsa Hill. They are probubly due to deop-seated thermo- 
dynamic action, and it is inieresting to fiud historic testimony 
to the former existence in this region of an active volcano, for the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen ‘'siang, who visited the neighbourhood 
of Monghyr in the first half of the seventh century A. D., records 
that “by the side of tho capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the I-lan-no mountain, from which are belched forth masses 
of smoke and vapour, which obscuro the light of the sun and 
moon.” Most of the hot springs are held in considerable repute 
by the natives in the neighbourhood as potent remedies, especially 
for itch, ulcers and other skin affections. A most essential part 
of the process of cure consats in the preliminary worship of 
the presiding deity of the spring. 

“Nearly all these springs,” writes Colonel Waddell, “are 
worshipped by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal villagers in the 
vicinity ; for these strange outbursts of heated water, boiling up 
cauldron-like and wreathed in clouds of vapour, are regarded by 
them os supernaturel phenomena and the especial expression 
of the presence of a deity. The deity usually worshipped at 
the springs by the semi-eboriginals is Mata or Mai, the mother 
goddess, one of the forms of Kali, and large melds are held in 
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her honour. She is especially sorshipped by those suffering from 
itch and other skin diseases; also by the barren, both male and 
female, who bathe in the water and drink some of ir. Goats, etc., 
are sacrificed to her, and the rocks are daubed with vermilion 
or rod-lead, and pieces of coloured rags are tied to the nearest 
bush or tree in her worship. 

“The more Hinduized worshippers, however, believe that their 
favourite god Mohadeva is specially present at all those hot 
springs, and to him they there offer worship, except at Sitakund, 
where worship of Rama and Sita is performed. Curiously enough, 
the thermal springs of relatively low temperature, which might 
perhaps be termed warm rather than hot springs, are believed 
by the villagers to be hotter in the very early morning and to 
become cooler as the day advances. ‘his opinion is evidently 
founded on the loose subjective sensation of the villagers, who 
in the cool of the morning remark that the spring, being hotter 
than the atmosphere, gives a sensation of decided heat; which 
contrast becomes less marked during the day when the sun has 
heated the earth and air, causing these to approach the tempera- 
ture of the spring. 

“The temperature of some of the springs, however, does seem 
occasionally to undergo actual fluctuation according to season 
and other conditions not yet well ascertained. This, indeed, 
might to a certain extent be expected, seeing that hot springs 
derive tkeir heat more or less directly from volcanic action, which 
is essentially subject to alternate periods of activity and relative 
rest.*”” 

The rivers of the district consist of the Ganges, its tributaries 
and sub-tributarics. To the north its principal affluents are the 
Burh Gandak, the Baghmati and the Tiljtiga or Kamla, which 
enter the district from Darbhanga. They have comparatively 
narrow channels, and, after a heavy fall in the sub-Himalayan 
tracts from which they debouch, frequently overflow their banks 
and lay a considerable area under water. To the south the 
principal rivers are the Kiul, the tributaries of the Kiul, and the 
Man ; but there are alsoa number of hill streams, which come 
down in freshets during the rains, but subside as rapidly as they 
rise. For the greater part of the year they are sandy water- 
courses with little or no current, and are exhausted by the demand 
for irrigation before they reach the Ganges. The following is a 
brief account of the principal rivers. 


A, Waddell, Seme new and little known Hot Springs in South Bikar 
B,, Vol. LIX, Part 2, 1890, 
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The Ganges has a course of about 70 miles within the distrot. Ganges, 
It first touches it a few miles to the west of the Bachhwara 
railway station nearly opposite Barh in the Patna district, from 
which point it flows to the south-east in a long reach of 30 miles 
as far as Surajgarha, where it is joined by the Kiul. Leaving 
Surajgarha, it flows to the north-oast, desoribing « sharp bend on 
reaching the high land near Monghyr. It then turns almost 
due south for 12 miles, and next to the eastward for 3 miles till 
it reaches the boundary of Bhagalpur. In its course through 
the district the river is both wide and deep at all times of the 
year, and in the rains it spreads over the low-lying lands of 
pargana Pharkiya to the orth tor a distance of 20 miles from its 
ordinary bed. ‘To the west, it is said to lave had formerly a 
course 10 miles to the north of its present channel. To the east, 
the river has several times shifted both to the east and to the 
west of the rock on which the Monghyr fort stands, alternately 
forming and washing away large areas of diara lands; but since 
the earliest times of which any record exists, it has washed the 
base of the rock immediately to the north of the fort. The 
largest areas of alluvial deposit formed by changes in the main 
channel are comprised in the Government estates of Kutlupur 
to the west and Binda diara to the east of Monghyr town. 
The didras on the southern bank are very extensive, so much so 
that the breadth of the river some miles above Monghyr, when 
in flood, averages from 6 to 8 miles. 

Tho Burh (literally Old) Gandak, or Little Gandak, runs duo Burh 
south along the north-western boundary of the Begusarai sub- Genduk. 
division for a distance of about 8 miles from near Ruseré in the 
Darbhanga district. It then turns to the east, entering the dis- 
trict at a village called Akaha, and follows a winding course 
through the Begusarai subdivision until it flows into the Ganges 
by the town of Khagaria, a few miles below Monghyr. It is 
navigable all the year round, for large boats during the rains 
and for small boats at other times. Steamers also ply along 
it as far as Khagaria, a short distance above its confluence 
with the Ganges, but recently the channels at the entrance have 
heen silting up and have become unnavigable during the dry 
season. 

The main tributary of the Burh Gandak is the Balan, which Balau. 
flows from the Darbhanga district and then takes a south-casterly 
course, joining the Burh Gandak at Umedpur near the Chiria 
Bariarpur police outpost. It has one small tributary, the Bainti ; 
a stream debouching from Darbhanga, which falls into it near ita 
janction with the Barh Gandak. The Balan has a cousideruble 
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volume in the rains, and is navigable by smail boats throughout 
the year. 

The Baghmati enters the district a little east of Garhpuraé in 
the north-east corner of the Begusarai subdivision and then flows 
east into the northern portion of the Monghyr subdivision near 
Bahadurpur. It traverses that subdivision, pursuing a winding 
but generally easterly direction, till it flows into the Tiljiigé near 
Chautham. It has one tributary, the Chandan, which is fed 
mainly by the Kabar Tal, 

The Tiljtiga, also called the Kamla and, in its lower reaches, 
the Ghagri, enters the Gogri thana from Darbhanga a few miles 
north of Mobraghat. It flows south-east to Chautl.am, where it 
receives the waters of the Baghmati; and the united stream then 
continues to the boundary of Bhagalpnr under the name of the 
Ghagri. Near Kamnagar it is joined by the Katni, which enters 
the district about 10 miles to the north near Kasnagar and is 
itself a combination of threc streams called the Telawe or Talaba, 
Parwan and Loran. The Tiljiigi is navigable all the year round 
by boats of considerable size. 

Tho principal river to the south of the Ganges is the Kiul. It 
rises in the Kharagdiha thana of Hazaribagh, and after forming 
the boundary of that district for a short distance, enters Monghyr 
through a narrow gorge near the Satpahari hill. It runs at first 
eastward close to the southern face of the Gidheswar Hills, but 
turns northward at their eastern extremity and passes one mile 
east of the town of Jamiii. Two miles south of Jamii it is 
joined by the Barnar, which rises on the borders of Chakai and 
Hazaribagh, and two miles below this point it receives the Alai, 
a hill stream, which, like other hill streams in the south, dries 
up in the hot weather. Opposite the Jamiii railway station it is 
joined by the Anjan, which drains the northern portion of the 
Jami subdivision. It then flows north-east up to Lakhisarai, 
and is joined a few miles north of that place by tho Halahar (or 
Harhohar), a continuation of the Sakri river. After this it turns 
due east and finally falls into the Ganges near Surajgarha. 
Until it meets the Halahar, the Kiul has a broad sandy bed, and 
in some places is as much as half a mile wide, though it contains 
very little. water in the hot weather. It is spanned by a large 
railway bridge between Kiul and Lakhisarai. 

The Anjan rises in the Anjan Hill to the north of the village 
of Barhat in the Mallepur ¢e/uk, and after passing through thet 
/aluk falls into the Kiul near Bariarpur. It has been dammed upin 
Barhat, and its water is diverted into an irrigation channel known 
asthe Belia Nali, which irrigates several villages. The river 
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receives several tributary streams, viz., the Jamkhar, the Bajan, 
and the Chhuria, which has a sub-tributary, the Kairwar. 
Popular tradition states that Anjani gave birth to Hanuman on 
the hillin which the river has its source. 

The Aja i, one of the larger tributaries of the Bhagirathi, has jai. 
its source in the extreme south. Jt owes its origin to the con- 
fluence of a number of small streams, but before il leaves the 
district is a fairly large river. It eventually debouches into the 
Bhagirathi near Katwa in the Burdwan district. 

The Man river rises in the Kharagpur Hills, not far off the Man. 
Bhimbandh springs, and pursues a winding oorth-easterly course 
to the east of those bills till it debouches in the Ganges near 
Ghorghat. The lower reaches, however, contain but little water, 
for a great dam has been built abont 2 miles south of Kharagpur, 
where the Man runs through a narrow gorge. To the south the 
gorge widens out into a valley, hemmed in by low but abrupt 
hills, which the dam has converted into a large reservoir, from 
which water is drained off to irrigate the adjoining country. 

The country north of the Ganges abounds in marshes, several Laxes 
hundreds being enumerated in the Pharkiya par gana (Gogri thana) aes 
alone. Their formation is generally peculiar. The banks, which 
are covered with wild roses and the lantana, or wild sage bush, are 
high and abrupt, and they would seem to owe their origin to the 
diversions of the great rivers of the district. They are filled 
annually by the floods of the Ganges or ity Himalayan affluents, 
and during the rains abound with snub-nosed crocodiles. They 
are also full of fish and form the chief source of the Monghyr 
fish supply. Rice is sown on the edges of the shallow marshes, 
and the deeper ones are frequented during the cold season by 
wild fowl, geese, ducks and waders in extraordinary numbers. 
An idea of the immense flocks found on these marshes may be 
gathered from a visit to one of their roosting places near 
Sakarpura in parygana Ballia, where the egrets, herons, ibises, 
coots, cormorants and snake-birds (Blotus) assemble from all the 
country ruund to roost on the marsh-oak myrtle trees (Barring- 
tonia), which stand out of the water. About sunset the horizon 
becomes streaked with flocks, many of them extending a mile in 
length, and by ths time darkness has set in, hundreds of thousands 
of birds have taken up their quarters for the night. 

These marshes also yield a vast quantity of shells, such as 
those of the fresh-water mussel (Umic) and the marsh snail 
(Ampullaria), from which lime is prepared. In the cold ‘weather it 
is a common sight to see two or three parties of old women in a 
state of semi-nudity gathering in the harvest which the retiring 
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water has left them. The first party is picking up the shells of 
the marsh snail and the little glass snail. The snails havo 
nearly all been picked out by the shell ibis, but thers are enough 
left to afford a meal, and the empty shells, consisting of nearly 
pure lime, are sold to traders in the neighbouring bazar. A 
second party will be seen digging up the undergound creeping 
stems of a water-lily or the sedge bulbs, called in the vernacular 
chichor, which are eaten to givo a flavour to the snails and crabs, 
which the third party are engaged in securing.” 

Further to the west there is another chain of marshes all 
along the north-east of the Begusarai subdivision, of which the 
most important is the Kabar Tal. This is a large shallow lake 
extending over an area of nearly 7 square miles, a portion of 
which is always under water, but the remainder dries up in time 
for the sowing of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop 
being reaped in November, 

South of the Ganges, permanent marshes are of insignificant 
size; but considerable tracts of country are flooded in the rams 
The reservoir at Kharagpur, howover, forms a beautiful lake, 
which has been described by a former Collector as “rivalling 
the renowned lakes of Killarney.” 

There is an area of several hundred square miles under forest 
towards the southern confines of the district and in the Kharagpur 
estate.t The principal tree is sa/ or sahwa (Shorea robusta), 
but, owing to the absence of any system of forest conservancy, 
the giants of the forest have long since disappeared. Even when 
the Hast Indian Railway was being constructed nearly half a 
century ago, scarcely any large trees could be found capable of 
supplying sleepers. Another conspicuous tree in these hills is 
the kend (Diospyros melanorylcn), the black heart wood of which 
forms the ebony of commerce and is in great demand among 
the Monghyr carpenters. Another valuable timber tree is the 
aunlé (Phyllanthus emblc:), the fruit of which is made into a 
chutney and also into a hair-wash. 

The gorgeous flowering palds (Butea frundosa) abounds and 
ia even more useful. Its wood is uscd for fuel and its coarse 
fibrous roots for caulking boats. The lac insect breeds on its 
small branches and petioles, and it affords a valuable gum and 
yellow dye of considerable permanence. When in blossom in 





® The Natural Productions of the Monghyr District north of the Ganges, 
Statistical Reporter, March 1876. 

t This account of the forests of Mongbyr has been prepared mainly from The 
Natural Productions of the Kharagpur Hille in Monghyr,an article published in 
the Statistical Reporter, 1876, 
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March, the tree is a blaze of scarlet flowers, which have earned 
for it the picturesque name of the “Flame of the Forest.” 
The alJied species called chihunt (Butea superba) is also abundant, 
and its flowers are equaily splendid. Kachnar trees (Bauhinia 
purpurea and B. variegata) are numerous, and during the cold 
season lighten up the woods with their beautiful flowers. The 
gigantic creeping chehar (Bauhinia vahlii) does great damage, 
for it climbs over the tallest trees and kills themin its deadly 
embrace; but it is economically useful, for ropes are made from 
its bark. Other common leguminous trees and bushes are the 
tamarind, the axuiias or Indian laburnum (Cassia fistula), and 
many thorny mimosas. Among other important members of 
this family several species of Zerminalia may be mentioned, 
including the harra (Terminatia chebula), the fruit of which yields 
the myrobalans of commerce, while the wood makes excellent 
fuel. 

Malvacew and Sterculiacee are also numerous. The former 
species includes the simal or red cotton tree (Bombaz malabaricum), 
various kinds of Hibiscus, all yielding strong fibres, and the ban 
kapds ox wild cotton. The latter species is represented by mogul 
or karaunji (Sterculia urens), the fibrous bark of which is almost 
unbreakable. In December it is conspicuous for its white trunk 
and leafless branches, which have earned for it the description of 
a spectre-like tree. Special mention must also be made of the 
forest sabe (Ischentum angustifolium), a species of grass found 
on the hill tops. Hundreds of persons gain a livelihood by 
collecting and twisting it into string, and at least three-fourths 
of the string used in the district is made from it. Resin- 
bearing trees are common, especially the Indian frankincense or 
sdleh (Boswellia serrata), which grows to a large size, and 
isone of the few trees allowed to reach maturity. In the cold 
weather it is covered with pink flowers which attract hundreds 
of the yellow-tip epicharis, almost the only butterfly one 
meets in these arid jungles. There are also several species of 
fig trees, conspicuous among which is the yudar (Ficus glomerata), 
the fruit of which the forest tribes share with the birds and 
bears. 

Mutilated as they are, these forests are still of great value 
to the people of South Monghyr. The trees which they fell 
for timber or fuel supply them with the means of getting their 
daily bread. Their houses are built with the bamboos which 
grow on all sides, and are thatched with coarse grass, which is to 
be had for the trouble of cutting it. The kachndr creeper, the 
mogul bark and the sale grass supply them with ropes and string. 
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In seasons of scarcity the tubers ot the wild vam family, 
supplemented with a little rice, furnish their daily fare. When 
they are sick, they send to the forest for medicine ; and the 
plant sought for will depend on whether the part afflicted is 
the head or stomach, hand or eye 

Useful as most of the trees undoubtedly are, there is no tree 
which can be compared to the mahud (Bassia latifolia), which 
yields food, wine, oil and timber. From its flowers the common 
country spirit is distilled, and, whether fresh or dried, they furnish 
the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from the fruit is pressed 
an oil largely used for the adulteration of gi#; and the tough 
timber is used for the naves of cart-wheels. ‘Unlike mango trees, 
so uncertain in their yield of fruit, however plentiful the 
blossom may have been, the chief, though not the only, value of 
the mahua depends on the succulent petels of the flower, which 
cover the trees from year to year, apparently regardless of favour- 
able or unfavourable seasons, so pregnant with weal or woe to other 
plants. The flowering season, in Murch, isa great season for 
feasting among the humbler members of creation. Birds, squir- 
rels and tupaias feast among the branches by day ; whilst men, 
wonen and children, sweep up and carry home the petals, which 
fall around in great profusion. Nor does the feasting end with 
the day: bears, pigs and deer, have their turn during the night, 
and many of them fall a victim to their fondness for the mahua 
flower, being shot by the bullets of the foresters concealed among 
the branches overhoad.’’* 

North of the Ganges {he older rocks are concealed by the 
alluvium of the Gangetic plain, but south of the river the level 
of the land rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appear, first as 
more or less disconnected hill groups, and further south as a 
continuous uninterrupted outcrop. These rocks consist of the 
oldest system recognized by geologists, that known as Archean. 
They include :—(1) a vast series of crystalline rocks of varied 
composition, including granilic and dioritic gneisses, hornblende 
and mica schists, epidiorites, crystalline limestones ond many 
otner rocks collectively known in the geological nomenclature of 
India as Bengal gneiss ; (2) another very ancient series consisting 
of highly altered sedimentary and volcanic rocks, including 
quartzites, quartz schists, hornblendic, micaceous, taloose and 
ferruginous schists, potstones, phyllites, slates, eto., which form an 
assemblage very similar to that which has received the name of 
Dharwar schists in Southern India ; and (8) vast granitic masses 


® The Mahua Tree in Monghyr Statistical Reporter, December 1878, 
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and innumerable veins of coarse granitic pegmatite, intruded 
amongst both the schists and the Bengal gneiss. 

The Bengal gnaiss occupies principally the southernmost part 
of the district. The ancient stratified series assimilated with the 
Dharwars forms seversl hill groups situated between the southern 
gneissose area and the valley of the Ganges: these are the 
Kheragpur Hills, the largest of the hill masses situated south of 
Monghyr and east of Lakhisarai, the Sheikhpuré Hills and the 
Gidhaur range, situated respectively west and south of Lakhisarai. 
The rocks of the Gidhaur range are highly metamorphosed by 
innumerable veins of coarse granitic pegmatites, which are 
of great economic importance on account of the mica which 
they contain, and constitute the eastern portion of the great 
mica belt of Bengal. The coarsest grained, and consequently 
the most valuable, pegmatites are the comparatively narrow 
sheets which intersect the schists of the metamorphosed 
stratified series. The larger and more uniform, compara- 
tively fine-grained intrusions are valueless so far as mica 
is concerned, though they belong to the same system of intrusions. 
On account of its habit of weathering in the shape of large 
rounded hnmmocks, the rock forming these more massive 
intrusions has beeu often described under the name of dome-gneiss, 
which, more accurately, should be dome-granite. The rooks of 
the Kharegpur Hills are not carly so much altered as those of 
the Gidhaur range. The strata originally constituted by shales, 
which, in the latter range, have been transformed into schists, 
are only altered to slates in the Kharagpur Hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of fairly good quality, are 
quarried to a certain extent.* 

Minerals are contined to the tract lying south of the Ganges. 
Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity of silver, 
is found in the hill tracts of pargena Chakai, and minium or 
protoxide of lead in the beds of the Kharagpur hill streams. 
Mica occurs in the belt of schists and gneissose granite which 
stretches north-eastwards from the Gaya district to near Nawadih 
(Jhajha) on the East Indian Railway. Iron ores are found in 
the schists of the Kharagpur Hills, and in several places ochreous 
ores are employed as pigments. Slates are quarried at Basauni 
near Dharahra, and stone quarries are also worked. Felspar fit 
for the manufacture of porcelain occurs in abundance in the south 
of the district. Ccraundum is obtained from the hills near Jamiii, 








* This account of the geology of the district has been contributed by Mr. E. 
Yredenburg, Saperintendegt of Geological Survey ot Indja. 
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but the precious forms are not met with. Travertine is found 
near Gidhaur and in the Kharagpur Hills. 

There are few districts in Bengal so favourably situated for 
the study of botany as Monghyr. The alluvial and thickly 
populated plains north of the Ganges contain most of the trees and 
plants useful to man that are suited to the soil and climate, 
while in the hilly country to the south there are numerous 
forest trees and shrubs. Here ebony, s4/, red cotton and other 
trees grow side by side, protecting from the sun’s rays the ferns 
and humble creepers which grow below. Any one who takes 
his stand on the table-topped Maruk, or indeed on any point in 
the hills, may count a hundred different species growing round 
him. But the most casual chserver will at once detect the ravages 
made by the ageucy of man. Not only is the woodman’s axe 
busy, and the underwood periodically consumed as firewood, but 
cows, sheep and goats are let loose in the woods, and pasturage 
quickly destroys vegetation, Indced, in the Sikandra thaua for 
some hundred square miles not a grove can be seen, and there 
are few trees except those planted along the roads or a line of 
palm trees along some tank or the boundary of a field. Not- 
withstanding, however, the denudation which goes on, Monghyr 
is still a well-wooded district, for round the villages many trees 
are allowed to survive for the sake of their fruit, while a 
botanical excursion in the hills will disclose a great variety 
of trees and plants, although few of the trees are of any 
large size. 

The sa/ trees especially have suffered from indiscriminate 
felling. Directly they attain a size sufficient to form a gol or 
prop for a native house, they are chopped down, carried off, and 
sold by their owners. The consequence is that other kinds of 
trees, whose wood is in less demand for fuel or for timber have 
obtained the upper hand. The fibre-yielding Malvacee are 
perhaps now the most conspicuous; their wood meking indifferent 
fuel, it is hardly worth while to strip them of their bark, as the 
fibre of the cultivated members of the family is sold cheap in 
every bazar. The red cotton tree, the karaunj: (Sterculia urens), 
and the ainthia dhansn (Helicteres Isora) with its twisted pods are 
common; while the wild cotton and many other species of Hibiscus 
appear as annuals or under-shrubs. The Leyuwminose are also 
common, including the tamarind, the amaltds (Cassia Fistula), 
the palas (Butea frondvsa), the kachndr (Bauhinia variegata) and 
many acacias and mimosas. The karjant (Abrus precatorius) is 
anotber noticeable member of this family, its vermilion seeds 
being conspicuous in the jungle during the cold season, The 
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salch (Boswellia serrata), belonging to the eliacee family, is 
found throughout the hills, and is less molested than almost 
any other troe, because its wood is of no value for timber, 
and as fuel it gives out such dense clouds of smoke that no one 
cares to burn it. It is a great ornament, however, to the forests, 
and in the distance resembles the English mountain-ash. 

Next in numerical order come the <Apocynacee, such as the 
dudh kovaiya (Wrightia toment: sa) and dudht (Aolarrhena dysente- 
rica), which appear everywhere in the hills, and are always con- 
spicuous in the cold weather with their long follicles or pods 
winged with a tuft of silken hairs. These, when ripe, burst open, 
and are borne by the wind to any ground which may be unoccu- 
pied. The Rubiwcee are also well represented in these woods. 
The Nepal lilac (Hamultonia suareol us) is one of the few common 
plants with fragrant flowers which adorn the hills during the cold 
season. When this tree and the Holmskioldia sanguinea grow side 
by side, as they often do, they stand out, the one with blue or 
white scented flowers and the other with red blossoms, in beauti- 
ful relief against the background of dark green trees. The same 
family includes the bhorkhorn (Hymenodictyon excelsum), which 
may always be recognized during the cold season by its brown 
capsules, containing winged seeds, hanging in clusters on the 
leafless branches. An account of the trees which are found in the 
Monghyr Hills would be incomplete without mention of the 
Terminalia, which, if only given fair play, would grow into large 
trees and supply timber little inferior to sa/. The dsan (Termin- 
alia tomentosa) is common, but the harrd or black myrobalan trees 
(Terminalia Chebulu) are becoming very scarce in consequence of 
the activity of the woodman’s axe. There is also the kahua 
(Lerminalia arjuna) ; and an allied species, the dhdo (Anogneissus 
latifolia), is very common, commanding as fuel by far the best 
price in the Monghyr marker. 

In the forest clesrings there are a number of plants imported 
from America, such as Indian-corn, potato and tobacco. Here 
too are found the cactus, the Mexican poppy (Argemone Mevicana), 
and the sier-nui (Martynia diandra), a weed which in a few years 
spread far and wide. The natives assert that the tiger will 
not come into a field where it grows for fear of its prong-like seeds 
getting entangled in his coat. Among other noticeable plants 
which are cultivated in the clearings among the bills is a pigmy 
suntlower (Verbecitne saiina). This plani marks the Santals’ 
village, and is not found elsewhere in the district. It yields a 
delicate oil, which, with sesamum or ?¢i/, also characteristic of forest 
clearings, is used to lubricate the coarse food which the woodmen 
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eat. On the banks of the hill streams, particularly near the 
waterfalls among the Kharagpur Hills, in the course of the river 
Man, many beautiful flowers wili be found during the cold season. 
Among these may be mentioned the Ho/mskioldia sanguinea with 
a blaze of red flowers setting off the blue Sarlerias which grow 
below, and the Porana paniculata (called by Europeans the silver 
creeper or the bridal creeper, but by natives the 4urhi or old 
woman), which covers the trees and rocks where it grows. 

Of the trees found north of the Ganges. the great majority 
are mango trees, which are grown in topes or orchards in every 
village not subject to prolonged inundation. Jn good years the 
mango forms no inconsiderable portion of the poor man’s food; 
and in times of dearth it is an important item in the food supply 
of the district. But the crop is uncertain, and the trees are 
troubled with parasites, which must do them much injury, though 
the scarlet flowers add considerably to the beauty of the landscape. 
Besides supplying fruit and fuel, the mango groves are useful as 
pasturage grounds, giving shade to cattle in the hot weather and 
shelter during the winter. The next most abundant tree is the 
oak myrtle (Barringtonix acutangula), which abounds in the 
marshes of pargana Pharkiya and which supplies much fuel to the 
Monghyr market. It is known here as the jar, and, although 
belonging to the natural order of myrtles, has the appearance of a 
stunted oak. It grows well in several feet of water, and is 
consequently a favourite roosting place for birds. The branches, 
which during the rains droop into the water, are also the resting 
place of fresh-water sponges known to the natives as phen, or 
foam. The red cotton tree is one of the most conspicuous trees, 
particularly in the cold weather, when it is covered with large 
crimson flowers. 

Some members of the great fig family are found in every 
village. The pipal (Ficus religiosa) is most common, and then the 
banyan ( Ficus bengalensis), though in this district the large trees 
with several trunks may be counted on the fingers. The gular 
(Ficus glomerata), with its fruit packed full of flies, and the 
pakar (Ficus infectoria) are also frequent. The well-known babdal 
(Acacia arabica), with its sweet-scented ally the guhiya babal 
(Acacia Farnesiana), is common in hedges and waste places, and is 
a favourite nesting place of the turtle dove. Then there is the 
sahord (Streblus asper), the twigs of which provide the Hindus 
with tooth-brushes; but it is looked on with abhorrence by Musal. 
mans, because, according to tradition, it was the only wood 
which would take fire when the unbelievers wished to burn 
their saint Ibrahim Kheljl Ullah. The hachnér, nim (MeWa 
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azadirachta), siris (Albiesia Lebbek) and tamarind are fairly 
common; and the yiya? (Odina Wodier), with its oat-o’-nine-tail 
panicles of flowers, attracts altention in every well-wooded village. 
The sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo) is planted freely, usually in rows on 
the borders of the fields, where their crooked trunks lopped of all 
the lower branches prosent a fantastic appearance. Willows 
(Salix tetrasperma) may be seen on moist banks overhanging 
watercourses and jhils. They are known locally by tho name of 
bes, and baskets are occasionally made from their {wigs in Monghyr 
asin England. YPalm-treos, including both the palmyra (Pheniz 
Alabellifer) and the date-palm (Pheatr syleestris), are found in 
plantations round the villages; but they are not sv common as 
they are in the southern part of the district, whero during the hot 
months thousands of gallons of toddy (/ari) are consumed by a 
thirsty public and yield revenue to tlie State. Among 
other fruit trees may be noticed the jaman (Eugenia Jambolana), 
the jack or hathal (Artocarpus integrifolia), and last bnt not least 
the bel (Angle Marmelos). To enumerate all the trees would 
require much space ; those which have been mentioned are merely 
the most common and conspicuvus. 

The hedges which exist in the vicinity of the villages contain 
a large variety of plants, among which may be mentioned the 
bagnai (Cappais herridu), the maddr (Calotropis gigantea), the 
samalu (Vitex Negundo), the jasmine (chameh), the wild castor-oil 
plant and many others. In the uncultivated parts of pargana 
Pharkiya by far the most conspicuous plant is the ‘od or wild 
rose of Bengal (Rosa involucraia) covered with flowers, which 
for sweet scent are surpassed by few flowers in the world. The 
fields, when under rali crops, have a wide variety of weeds, 
prominent among which is the Mexican poppy (Argemone 
Mexicana), collected by the very poor for the sake of the oil 
extracted from the seeds. 

Not the least vaiuable product of the Pharkiya pargana is 
thatching grass. It is grown on low land subject to inun- 
dation, which rotains water too long to enable the ryot to sow 
a cold-weather crop upon it. So extensive are these grass fields 
that they may be called prairies, and they could, if necessary, 
supply all the houses in Monghyr with thatch. The supply 
thus exceeds the demand; but large herds of cattle, chiefly 
buffaloes, which during the hot season are brought from all 
parts of the distfict, pick up ® scanty living from the young 
shoots and undergrowth of dab grass and weeds. Very few 
fiowers are found on the prairies, but the asparagus creeper is 
occasionally met with, and the lantana or wild sage is not 
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uncommon. A creeping fig, with some of its leaves vinelike, 
frequents moist banks, and a parasitic orchid, which though not 
at first sight attractive, forms a boautiful study under the 
microscope. * 

Writing in 1878, Mr. Lockwood remarked in his Natural 
History, Sport and Travels:—“ Twenty years ago any one 
standing on the summit of the hills adjoining Kharagpur would 
have been surrounded by a dense and almost impenetrable 
forest where at sunrise peacocks and junglo-fowl were heard call- 
ing to their mates and where in the evening tigers, leopards and 
bears came to drink water of the little river Man, which, rising 
at the hot springs in the recesses of the hills, flowed, forming 
many beautiful cascades by the way, between the hills until it 
reached the plains near Kharagpur. The past twenty years, 
however, have effected greater changes in these hills than did 
the twenty centuries which had gone before. Directly the rail- 
way whistle was heard on the adjoining loop line of the Last 
Indian Railway, the wild animals retired to happier hunting 
grounds; the peacocks and jungle-fowl followed, and soon the 
forest resounding with the woodman’s axe gave way to fields of 
wheat, cotton, sesumum, and other fertile crops, such as may only 
be seen in India on virgin soil.” 

Tn the thirty years which have since clapsed, the number of 
wild animals ant birds has decreased still further. One reason 
for this may bo found in the gradual reclamation of jungle, 
which has forced them to migrate to uncleared forest in the 
south. Another may be found in the indiscriminate slaughter 
of game, whether the larger wild animals or game birds, such as 
spur-fowl and jungle-fowl, by professional shik@ris and the forest 
tribes in the south of the district. North of the Ganges too 
birds of gay plumage are killed by fowlers for the sake of their 
feathers. During the rainy season, when the egrets and purple 
herons put on their nuptial plumage, they are killed in considerable 
numbers in pargana Vharkiya for the feather market, while 
the scapular feathers of the plotus or snake bird mark it out for 
tte same fate. At other seasons of the year kingfishers, bee- 
eaters and the Indian roller or blue jay are snared to meet the 
demand for their feathers. In spite of this destruction, Monghyr, 
with a large area of jungle-clad hills and watery swamps, can 
still exhibit a richer variety of animal and bird life than many 
other districts in Bengal. 





* This account of the botiny of Monghyr bas been compiled mainly from an 
article The Forest Flora of Monghyr published in the Statistical Reporter, March 
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Tigers are still found in the Kharagpur and Gidheswar Hills, Mammals. 
though scarce. They were responsible for 176 deaths in the 
three years 1900-1902, these deaths being probably due to a 
family of man-eatere ranging between this and the Gaya district, 
where also they killed a number of human beings. Again, in 
1908 one man-cater was reported to have killed 16 persons in 
two months in the neighbourhood of Jami. The extermination 
of these brutes is no easy task, as the jungles which they fre- 
quent are very extensive, and so thick with under-scrub, that the 
sportsman cannot proceed on foot with any chance of success, 
while the passage of elephants is impossible. Leopards are much 
in evidence, and numerous cases are reported of their killing 
dogs, goats and cattle even within 15 miles of Monghyr. Black 
or sloth bears (Ursus me/ursns) aro found on all the larger hills 
and in the jungle surrounding them, where they can feed on 
white-ants, plum and other fruits, and drink from the hill 
streains. Even here, however, they arenot so plentiful as even 10 
years ago, because they are easily shot down by the Santals, when 
they come to feed un the fallen flowers of the mahud tree. ‘They 
will dispute the possession of these with the peasants who try to 
gather them— often with fatal results to thelatter. Hysnas are 
found in the hills, and wild cats are common. The civet family 
is represented by the large Indian civet (Virerricula malaccensis). 
The dog family include wolves, the femiliar jackal and Indian 
fox; the last two are as common, and the first us rare as in other 
Bengal districts. The wild dog is met within the hills, but is 
becoming rare, though there was a pack in the south-west of the 
district in the cold weather of 1907-1908. There is one species 
of badger not uncommon in the same tract—the Indian ratel 
(Melivora indiea), Among insectivorous mammals the tupaias or 
tree shrews call for special notice. They are arboreal animals 
looking like a cross between a squirrel and a rat, but are easily 
distinguished from the former by their ears and teeth. Some- 
what rare animals elsewhere, they are still found in the Kharag. 
pur Hills. 

There are several species of Chiroptera, including frugi- 
vorous bats, the long-armed bat and long-tailed bat, and other 
insectivorous bats, known to the natives by the genoric name 
of chamgudri. Rodents include poreupines, hares and the palm 
squirrel (Scivrus palmarum), a misleading title as it ia far more 
frequently seen in fruit gardens than on palm trees. Two species 
of monkey are found in the district, the loug-tailed /angur 
(Semnopithecus entellus) and the shorter tailed Bengal monkey or 
bandar (Macacus rhesus). The former is found to the south of 
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the Ganges, and the latter affect certain localities from which 
apparently they never migrate. At Monkey Island, on the Kabar 
lake, they are particularly nu:nierous, being venerated by the 
priests of the Hindu temple. in the year 1793 « yearly grant 
was made by Government for the express purpose of feeding the 
monkeys and lighting the temple on the island; but in 1852 
the grant was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated 
by the priests. The Ungulata are not numerous in Monghyr. 
There are, however, several species of deer, including the noble 
sdmbar (Cerrus unicolor), chital or spotted deer. ravine deer 
and barking deer, which are found in the south, though not in 
any great number. Nilga (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are algo 
occasionally met with. Wild pig are numerous in the jungle at 
the foot of the Gidheswar Hills and are often trapped in pits 
by shitdris. Last among mammals may be mentioned porpoises, 
which are found in the Ganges. 

Game birds are comparatively rare in this district owing to a 
variety of causes. In the south, where there is ample cover in 
the jungle-clad hills, the Santals and others are constantly 
shooting them down for the pot. Cats, foxes and other vermin 
are even more destructive, and there is a certain scarcity of 
suitable food, for edible berries und nectar-bearing flowers «re 
rare in the forests. The birds consequently prefer the cultivated 
fields and gardens; and the silence of the woods is proverbial 
among those who visit them. Still there isa fair variety of 
species, though their actual numbers are small. Pea-fowl are 
found in the southern hill jungles, particularly in pargana Chakai, 
and are still often to be seen in different parts of the Kharagpur 
Hills. Being sacred to Kartik, the younger son of Mahadeo, they 
are rarely molested by Hindus. The jungle-fowl (Gallus 
Jerrugincus) 18 met with in the same jungles, and the red spur-fowl 
is occasionally seen. Grey partridges are abundant in scrub 
jungle south of the Ganges; the black partridge or francolin 
affects the grass prairies in the north of the district; und the 
kyah or marsh partridge is found in the low lands of pargana 
Pharkiya. The black-breasted quail breeds in this district, but is 
not nearly so abundant as the common quail, which migrates in 
the spring to breed beyond the Himalayas. It consequently has 
a better chance in the struggle for existence than it would have 
here, where so many enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks 
and snakes, are ready to devour it and its eggs.* Bustards are 
rarely seen. 

The courier plover is found chiefly on the alluvial didra lands 
bordering the Ganges, and flocks of swallow plover may be seen 
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hawking for insects on the banks of rivers. Other species of 
plover are common—the golden plover during the pold weather 
and the spur-winged plover at all seasons; while the Norfolk 
plover is frequently seen among the rocks. Cranes are cold wea- 
ther visitors. Snipe are not so numerous in Monghyr as in other 
parts of Bengal. The common and pintail species appear to be 
nearly equally distributed, but painted snipe and jack snipe are 
rare. Godwits appear on the marshes in pargana Pharkiyé during 
the cold season, as well as curlews and whimbrels; and the 
graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along the banks of the 
Ganges, Among the stints and sand-pipers met with in the 
district may be mentioned the ruff, the little stint, the spotted, 
green, and commun sund pipers, which appear in large numbers 
during the cold season, while the green-shank and red-shank 
are found on every marsh. The black-winged red-legged stilt 
(Himantopus candidus) is another winter visitor. Nearly all the 
wading family are migrants, retiring beyond the Himalayas 
to breed. 

Both the Indian jacanas—the bronze-winged and pheasant- 
tailed—remain all the year round in the marshes to the north 
of the Ganges. They are marsh birds with long toes and claws, 
which enable them to run over the floating leaves of water lilies 
and other plants. ‘he coots are also well represented in the 
marshes, conspicuous among them being the purple species. 
Several kinds of rail also frequent the same localities, but not in 
such numbers as coots and water hen. Alorks are found through- 
out the district. The adjutant is rarely seen; but the white-necked 
stork is very common during the winter months. Herons are 
plentiful in the reedy swamps towards the north, and during the 
rainy season. the small pond herons, or paddy birds, as they are 
familiarly called. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as 
in other parts of Beugal; but the night heron (Myctecoarx griseus) 
abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings as it 
passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
ce in the Pharkiya marshes, and there are several species of 
ibis. 

The marshes in the north of tho district form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks during the cold season. The 
following species heve been observed :—the grey goose, barred- 
headed goose, white-headed goose-rail, the whistling teal, shel- 
drake, ruddy sheldrake, shoveller, pink-headed duck, gadwall, 
pintail duck, widgeon, teal, gargany, red-crested pochard, red- 
headed pochard, ferruginous duck and tufted duck. The crested 
grebe is found on most of the marshes, where its diving powers 
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excite the wonder of all who witness them, for it can travel under 
water almost as fast as it can fly in the air, a few seconds 
sufficing for it to dive and reappear at a distance of several 
hundred fect. The native name for the bird (nargheg) is probably 
derived from the goitre-like appearance of its neck. Terns also 
abound, ospecially the whiskered tern and gullbilled tern. 
The curious Indian skimmer, with its razor-like lower man- 
dible much longer than the upper, may be seen skimming over the 
Ganges everywhere. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the natives 
call them, are also seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. Cormorants are common in 
congenial localities; and the nearly allied Indian snake-bird 
(Plotus melanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for during the breeding season the shisdris pursue it us 
eagerly as they do the egrets. 

Birds of prey are fairly common, including three kinds of 
vulture, viz., the common vulture, the black vulture and the 
Egyptian or scavenger vulture. The natives look on them with 
abhorrence, and will even pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the 
peregrine, a cold-weather visitor, and the saker (Kaleo cherrus). 
The common sparrow-hawk is also found. Monghyr is rich in 
fishing eagles. The osprey frequents the Ganges and the large 
marshes north of that river. The white-tailed eagle is equally 
common. breeding in the district. Harriers are plentiful during 
the cold season, hawking over every field in search of small 
birds and lizards, ortolan and quail being especially marked 
out as their qusrry. Owls are not very numerous, but the rock 
owl is found. 

Swallows, martins and swifts are numerous. The European 
swallow abounds during the cold season, while the wire-tailed 
common swallow may be seen occasionally in the Kharagpur 
Hills. Night-jars are also found throughout the hilly tracts. 
The common bee-eaters are numerous at certain seasons, and the 
beautiful Indian roller, commonly called the “blue jay,” is one 
of the most familiar birds in this part of the country. Kingfishers 
are not so common here as in Bengal, but during the cold weather 
may be seen hovering over tanks in search of fish. Hornbille, 
also wrongiy called toucans, are not uncommon; the Malabar 
pied hornbill has been met with in the Kharagpur Hills. 
Paroquets are common and do a certain amount of damage 
to the crops. There is no great variety of woodpeckers, by far 
the most dommon species being the golden-backed woodpecker 
(Brachypternus aurantius). Barbets are met with everywhere, 
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especially the “little copper-smith”, so called from ils mono- 
syllabic metallic call resembling the noiso made by smiths in 
hammering copper vessels. 

Of the cuckoo family thore are not many species. The 
European cuckoo comes during tho cold weather, but returns 
to the hills during the breeding season, when its familiar 
call is never heard. The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere 
during the rains, and the hawk cnckoo and joe? abound at 
all seasons. One species of the hawk cuckoo is known as the 
“‘brain-fever bird” from the monotonous repetition of its call note 
in the hot weather. Coucals or crow-pheasants are plentiful, 
and siskir (Taccovws) are met with in the Kharagpur Hills. 
Honey-euckors, or i:umming-birds, as they are generally called 
by Europeans, aro comizon; and so are nut-hatches during 
the cold weather. The hoopoc is found m every garden, and 
is not molested by Muhammadans, as it is supposed to have been 
a great fuvourite with Solomon. Three species of cuckoo shrike 
ure found and one or two specios of shrike, the species hnown 
as Lanius crista/us being the first migrant to appear at the com- 
mencement of the cold season. The beautiful minivets are cold- 
weather visitors, and may be seen in flocks searching for insects 
in almost every grove. ‘lho Drongo shrike or king crow is also 
seen everywhere, while the Paradise flycatcher is not uncommon 
in well-wooded country. 

Thrushes are poorly represented, but the orange-headed 
ground thrush and the blue rock tush may occasionally be seen 
during the cold weather. Babbling thrushes, ou the other hand, 
aro fairly represented; about seven are usually seen together, 
hence the name satbhda, i.e. “seven brothers’. Bulbuls are not 
60 numerous as in Bengal; they are caught by the shhare for the 
sake of their plumage and their value as fighting birds. Orioles 
abound in every grove, whore their beautiful plumage is a striking 
feature during the spring. The Indian redstart and blue-throat 
are common during the cold weather, when the ruby-throat is 
also occasionally seen in the radi fields. Indian tailor-birds 
are plentiful and so are vecd-warblers, which are particularly 
numerous ou the Kabar lake. Trec-warbleis aro frequently seen 
in the cold weather, as well as wagtails, which are all migrants, 
leaving before their pairing season in the spring, and returning 
at the first approach of cold weather. Their arrival is always 
welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer will fall below 80° 
at sunrise. 

The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous of the cold- 
weather birds, and the same may be said of their cousins the 
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pipits. The grey titmouse (Parus cincreus) also occasionally 
appears during the cold season. Thero are several species of the 
family Corvide, including the corby and the ubiquitous common 
crow. The Indian magpie is another of the most familiar birds. 
The starlings are well represented by the mainds, several species 
of which remain all the year round. The European starling 
is common during the cold season, coming in large flocks, and 
being uecarly always joined by the mainds, The bank mainds 
are also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its hanks. The 
Fringillide or finch family are not so well represented as one 
would expect, considering the abundance of food suitable to them, 
but the weaver-bird is common, and its curious nests may be 
seen in many villages. The munids, known locally as das, are 
favourite cage-birds, thousands being captured every year. 
The Indian house-sparrow is ubiquitous. The rosefinch, or fei, 
is seen during the cold weather. The curious little finch-lark 
(Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the fields, as well as the 
skylark, which is particularly plentiful in pargana Pharkiya. 
The green pigeon is frequently met with, as also the blue rock 
pigeon, which occasionally enters verandahs to build its nest on 
the cornices. Turtle-doves are found in almost every grove; 
and the beautiful ground-dove, with emerald-like wings, is 
sometimes seen. 

Fish are abundant in Monghyr. being found in large numbers 
in the Ganges and its affluents, and in the j/i/s or marshes to the 
north, which are replenished yoarly from the river floods. The 
principal species are members of the great carp family, including 
the well-known rou (Labeo rohita), kalbaus (Labeo catbasu), mirgal 
(Curhina mriyal), hatla (Catla Buchanant) and many others. 
They grow with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their 
number, as an instance of which it may be mentioned that some 
years ago when a tank at Monghyr was dragged, 800 carp 
averaging 2 lbs. each were landed, though they were only fry 
put in during the preceding rains, Tho siluroids, or scaletess fish, 
are also well represented by the huge gunch (Bagarius Yareili), 
the silan (Silundia gangetica), the tengra (Macrones tengara), the 
boali (Wallago attu), the bachud (Eutropiichthys Vachu) and the 
pangas (Pangasta Buchanani), all of which afford excellent sport 
to the angler. Then there is the curious hunch-back or moh 
(Notopterus kapirat), which attains enormous dimensions, and 
others foo numerous to mention. Among small fish found in 
the Pharkiya j/i/s may be mentioned the curious ‘oi or climbing 
perch (Annabas scandens), the beautiful prickle-sides (Trichogaster 
Fascialus), and several kinds of tetrodon, or balloon fish, whieh 
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has the power of inflating itself like a balloon and erecting its 
spines as a means of defence. Hilsa (Clupea tisha) pass up the 
Ganges in the rains, that being the season when they go up the 
rivers to spawn ; and the river Man contains mahseer (Barbus tor), 
locally known as the kajur. 

The pools below the waterfalls along the latter river are 
{enanted by a little fish, which the woodmen declare to be the 
young tengrd. When the flood comes this little fish finds it very 
difficult to hold its own against the stream; but Nature has 
provided it with a sucker, which enables it to faston itself to the 
rocks and wait securely until the flood has passed. Another 
fish found in the pools is the little emerald-streaked Barilius 
rerio, which remains a pigmy all its life, hiding itself under 
the rocks when the floods come down. The woodmen delight 
in fishing in the mountain streams. They use a fresh-water 
shrimp for bait, and, besides fish, they catch and eat the little 
Indian crab, which is plentiful wherever there is water. 

Crocodiles abound in the north of the district. The common 
fresh water crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), which are known to 
the natives as magar or bochboch, aro very numerous in the 
Tiljiiga river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inun- 
dated marshes. A hundred of these brutes may be counted during 
the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of the 
river. Tho long-snouted fish-eating gharial (Gavirlis Gangeticus) 
chiefly affects the Gauges, and at sunrise several may be seen 
on every sandbank. Small specimeus re not infrequently 
caught in the fishermen’s nets, and are eaten by the lowest 
classes, Fresh-water turtles abound. 

The most remarkable lizards in the district are the Varanide 
or gohsdmps, the iguanas of Europeans ; three species are found,— 
HAydrosaurs Salvator, the monitor (Varana dracena), and 
Empagusia fisvescens. The monitor, which may be distinguished 
by the position of the nostrils half-way between the lip and the 
eye, is supposed, without reason, to be very venomous, ‘There 
are also many species of small tree-lizards, among which is the 
dreaded though perfectly harmless ‘‘blood-sucker’; and the 
chameleon is not uncommon. Among other thick-tongued lizards 
may be mentioned the wall gecko, which is a familiar sight in 
houses. 

Snakes are numerous in Monghyr district The cobra is by 
far the most common snake, and next to it the 4arait (Bungarus 
coeruleus). The rock enake (Python modurus), the boa-constrictor 
of Europeans, is found on the hills. The rd*simp (Bungarus 
fasciatus) and Russell’s viper are found, though rarely. Vipers 
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are occasionally found. Tho sankra (Lycodon aulularia}, a pretty 
little harmless snake declared by the natives to be very deadly, 
froquents, as its scientific name implies, dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon 
here, viz., Ferrania Stbboldi. The little Zyphlops, which resembles 
the earthworm, is common. It is known as the ¢hité samp, the 
meaning of which is said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite 
can only be removed by the speedy application of an earthen 
vessel (¢/i/id) full of oil. 

The climate of Monghyr may he said to form a medium 
between the dry parching heat of Hindustan and the close moist 
atmosphere of Bengal. The seasons are the same as in other 
parts of Bihar. The hot weather commences in the beginning of 
March and continues till the middle of June. At this period of 
the year the westerly winds blowing across the arid sun-baked 
plains of Central India cause high temperature combined with low 
humidity. The heat is often intense, and the use of fattis is 
necessary to reducc the temperature of the houses; but the dry 
heat of the day is somewhat modified by a fresh wind blowing 
through the night. In some yenrs, however, the hot weather is 
more like that of Kastern Bengal, there being a damp and very 
oppressive heat, with treacherous east winds and hardly any west 
wind, There are occasionally violent gales and storms during this 
season of the year, which sometimes bring up rain, and if rainless 
give rise to whirlwinds and blinding clouds of dust. In April and 
May thunderstorms, accompanied by remarkably vivid and continu- 
ous lightning, are very common round the town of Monghyr ; 
it is believed that the lightning is due to the large quantities of 
iron ore in the neighbouring hills. 

From the middle of May till the breaking of the monsoon 
the heat is oppressive in the day, and the nights are close and 
sultry. In normal years the rains commence in June and last 
till October, the average fall for the district being 7°62 inches 
in June, 18°30 inches in July, 11°41 inches in August and 
9:57 inches in September. The eold weather sets in during 
November, when the mornings and evenings are pleasantly cool. 
In December and January the weather is delightful, being 
dry and bracing, while the nights are distinctly cold and a fire 
is necessary. In some years, indeed, the cold is bitter, fires being 
essential throughout the day, while driving without furs or their 
equivalent is an unpleasant experience. The sky is, as a rule, 
cloudless and only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly, 
In February the nights are still cold, but the days become 
progressively warmer until the hot weather sets in in March. 
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Statistics of the rainfall at the different recording station 
are given below for the cold weather (November to February) 
the hot weather (March to May), aud the rainy season (June 
to October), the figures shown being the averages recorded in 


each case. 


Itis to be observed, however, that there are con- 


Siderable variations from year to year above and below those 
averages, ¢.g., in 1903 the fall was 29°56 inches aud in 1899 it 
was 60 86 inches, 
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CHAPTER II. 


— 


HISTORY. 


Tue territory now included within the district of Monghyr 
formed part of the Mfadhya-desa or “ mid-land”’ of the first Aryan 
settlers ; and the alluvial plain which forms the greater portion of 
it has been ploughed and sown from the earliest times by the 
same people, swayed by various rulers, who elsewhere have left 
more tangible records of their dominion. The people, their 
language, and the prevalence of ideas and customs which have 
held their ground against successive waves of Muhammadan 
conquest, still bear strong evidence of Hindu ascendancy. 
There are, however, no great historic sites associated with ancient 
Hindu dynasties about which anything can be positively asserted, 
with the exception of the town of Monghyr itself—and even 
its history is shrouded by legend and tradition till comparatively 
recent times. It seems at least certain, however, that its position 
on the bank of the Ganges, commanding that highway of com- 
merce as well as the land route between the hills and the river, 
must have led to its occupation at a very early date, and it has 
been identified with Modagiri, a place mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, which was the capital of a kingdom in Eastern 
India near Banga and Tamralipta, f.c., Bengal and Tamlik.* 

At the dawn of history, the present site of the town was 
apparently comprised within the old Hindu kingdom of 
Anga, the capital of which was at Champa near the modern 
Bhagalpur, while a portion of the west of the present district, was 
included within the limits of the kingdom of Magadha, Ange 
was an independent kingdom till the sixth century B.C., and there 
are traditions of war between it and Magadha. During the life- 
time of Buddha it was annexed by Bimbisara, the ambitious 
ruler of Magadha (cir. 519 B.C.), and it appears never to have 
regained its independence, the Raja of Anga in the time of 
Buddha being simply a wealthy nobleman, of whom nothing is 
kmown except that he granted a pension to a Brahman.t 





* A Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (1871), p. 476, 
tT. W. Bhys Davids, Buddhist India (1908), pp. 28-24. 
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Thenceforward its history is merged in that of the Magadhan 
empire. 

The first historical account of the district as now constituted Hizen 
appears in the Travels of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited portions of . cron t, 
it towards the close of the first half of the seventh century A.D. 
Travelling north-eastwards from the Gaya district, the Chinese 
pilgrim arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the Ganges, which contained many Brabmanical temples adorned 
with fine sculptures, as well as a groat stiipa built on a spot where 
Buddha had preached for one night. Both the distance and 
direction mentioned in his account point to the vicinity of 
Sheikhpura, a supposition which is confirmed by his subsequent 
easterly route through forests and hill gorges. Leaving Sheikh- 
pura, Hiuen Tsiang travelied for 100 //, ie., nearly 17 miles, to 
the east, through forests and hilis, to a monastery in the village 
of Lo-in-ni-lo, before which was a stiipa erected by Asoka on a 
spot where Buddha had preached the law for three months. 
This latter place has been identified by General Cunningham 
with Rajaona, 2 miles to the north-west of Lakhisarai, a village 
which contains several Buddhistic remains. Thence the pilgrim 
proceeded to the east through “forests and gorges of wild 
mountains’? (presumably the Kharagpur Hills) into the country of 
T-lan-ha-po-fa-to (Hiranya-parvata, t.¢,, the golden mountain), of 
which he left a detailed account. 

“The country,” he said, “is regularly cultivated and rich in 
produce, flowers and fruit being abuudart ; the climate is agree- 
able; and the manners of the people are simple and honest. 
There are ten Buddhist monasteries with about 4,000 priests, and 
a few Brahmanical temples occupied by various sectaries.” The 
capital, Hiranya-parvata, lay on the southern bank of the 
Garges, and close to it stood mount Hiranya, which “ belched 
forth masses of smoke and vapour that obscured the light of the 
sun and moon.” The position of this hill is determined, from 
its proximity to the Ganges, and from its bearings and distances 
from other places mentioned, to be Monghyr; and though no 
smoke now issues from any peak, the numerous hot springs in the 
hills within a few miles of the town point to former volcanic 
action, These hot springs, moreover, are mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang. On the western frontier was another hill with two 
peaks, where Buddha once stayed in retreat during the three 
months of the rainy season and overcame the demon Vakula; 
and to the west were some springs, the water of which was 
“extremely hot.” This place has been identified by General 
Cunningham with the hil] of Mahadeva, the hot springs being 
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those of Bhimbandh; but other authorities locate the site at 
Uren, 8 miles west of the Kajra railway station. 

The kingdom described by Hiven Tsiang has been held by 
recognized authorities to have coincided approximately with the 
hilly, ie., the south-eastern portion, of the district o? Monghyr, 
with its capital at ihe site of the present town of Monghyr. 
It was bounded by the Ganges on the north, by forest-clad 
mountains on the south, probably extending in the latter direction 
as far asthe famous Parasnath IIill, by Magadha on the west, 
and by Champa on the east. It was probably the king of 
Champa, a good friend of the Buddhist priests, who had recently 
deposed its ruler and established two monasteries in its capital.* 

There is a gap in the history of the district for several 
centuries after Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. In the ninth century A. D. 
it passed under the rule of the Pala kings, of whose dynasty there 
is an interesting relic in a copper plate, known as the Monghyr 
plate, which was discovered among some ruins at Monghyr about 
1780, and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins in 1781. The 
inscription, which isin Sanskrit, opens with the name of Gopala, 
who from the context was obviously a pious Buddhist. It men- 
tions his son Dharma Pala, who, according to Dr. Hoernle,* 
resided in Monghyr about 830 A.D., and records the conquests 
of Deva Pala, the third of the line. It eulogizes all three as 
powerful monarchs who conquered almost the whole of India. 
The immediate purpose of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the grant by the king last named to a Brahman of certain 
land in Srinagara (the modern l’atna). The place where it was 
executed was Mudgagiri, i.e, Momghyr, “,where is encamped his 
victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is con- 
structed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, 
where immense herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so 
darken the face of day, that people think it the season of the 
rains; whither the princes of the north send so many troops of 
horse, that the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides; 
whither so many mighty chiefs of Jambudwipa resort to pay their 
respects, that the earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their 
attendants.” According to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, Deva Pala 
reigned between 895 and 919 A.D., and according to Mr.;Vincent 
Smith, between 853 and 893 AD., while Professor Kielhorn 





*&, Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (1884), Vol. II, pp. 184-191 ; 
A, Cunningham, Anctent Geography of India (1871), pp. 576-78; Reports 
Arch, Surv, Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 18-19, 

+ Hoorule and Stark, History of India (1908), p. 72, 
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agroes with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning his reign| {o about 
the end of the ninth century A.D.* 

Another plate, known as the Bhagalpur plate, by which a 
similar grant of land was made, was executed at Monghyr by the 
fifth of the line Narayan Pala, who is called Lord of Anga, ‘ve., 
king of Bhagalpur and its neighbourhood, including Monghyr. 
This plate ulso refers to Gopdiu and Deva Pala, while Narayan 
Pala, the reigning sovereign, is naturally spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise ; but the only notable work of his described in this 
record is the construction of a bridge of boats across thy Ganges 
near Monghyr. His reign is believed by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra 
to have lasted from 935 to 955 A.D. Like the Monghyr plate, 
this inscription comiem rates a great meeting of the princes and 
armies subject to the Pala king in his victorious camp at Mudga- 
giri, and similarly states that his aumberless elephants darkened 
the faco of the earth, while the dust froin the feet of the horses of 
“the only king of the north” spread darkness all around.t 

From the context it appears that the Pala hings were earnest 
Buddhists, and the dynasty appears never to have relinquished its 
allegiance to Buddhism. Owing to their patronage, Bihar, 
including Monghyr, remained the last refuge of Buddhism in 
Northorn India up to the time of Muhammadan conquest, and 
numerous Buddhistic remains dating back to the time of the Pala 
kings are still extant in the district. According to tradition, the 
last Hindu ruler was Indradyumna [Pala], who was reigning at 
the time of the Muhammadan conques:, and forts attributed to 
him are still pointed out in the district. 

Towards the Close of the 12th century, when Bakhtiyar Khilji 
invaded and conquered Bihar, Monghyr passed under the rule of 
the Mubhammadan conquerors, without apparently offering any 
resistance. After the conquest, the town of Bihar jow in the 
Patna district) was made the seat of the Muhammadan governors, 
and Monghyr seems to have become the second town in South 
Bihar. It shared the fate of the Province and was attached to 
Bengal till 1330, when Muhammad Tughlak annexed it to Delhi. 
An interesting relic of the ruc of the Bengal Sultans still exists 
at Lakhisarai viz., a basalt slab of stone with an inscription 
bearing a date corresy ondin z to 1297, which mentions Rukn-ud-din 








* Prof. F, Kielhorn, The Mungir Copper plate Grant of Devapaladeva, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI 1992, A translation of the inscription is given by 
eather in Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. III, 1878 (pp. 114-117). 

Sjendra Lala Mitra, The Pala and Sena Rajas of B. I, J 
XLVI, Part 11978, UR Seaver e 
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Kaikaus (king of Bengal from 1291 to 1802), and a Governor 
named Firoz Aitagin, who is referred to as a second Alexander 
and as the Khan of the Khans of the Hast and of China. From 
13897 Monghyr belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur and continued 
to form part of it for about 100 years, #.c., until the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, on whose death in 1488 his son Sikandar overran Bihar as 
far as the frontier of Bengal. At this time, it was chiefly in the 
hands of Afghan chiefs, but about 1494 the Afghans seem to have 
submitted to Sultan Ilusain Shah, king of Bengal, and historians 
tell us that Prince Danyal, son of Husain Shah, met Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi near Bihar, in the year 1499, when the 
province was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. 
Stewart, in his History of Bengal, gives a different account of this 
transaction. IIe states that two noblemen, on the part of Sikandar, 
met the prince in the town of Barh, and concluded a treaty, the 
terms of which were that the Emperor should retain Bihar, 
Tirhut and Sarkar Saran, provided he did not invade Bengal. 

Prince Danyal appears to have represented his father as 
Governor of Eastern Bihar He repaired the fortifications of 
Monghyr and built, in 1497, the vanlt over the shrine of 
Shah Nafah, the Muhammadan patron of the town. This is 
shown by an inscription put up by Danyal on the eastern wall of 
the dargah or shrino, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a 
flight of steps, just within the southern gate of the fort. The 
hhadims or custodians of the shrine say that when the fortifica- 
tious were being repaired, Dinyal dreamed that a grave near the 
wall omitted a smell of musk. The grave was discovered, and the 
prince built a vault over it, for the tenant of the tomb was 
clearly a holy man. From this circumstance, the saint is called 
to this day Shah Nafah, from tho Persian ndfah meaning’ a pod 
of musk. 

In 1521 Nasrat Shah, one of tho eighteen sons of Husain 
Shah, succeeded his father, and at once took advantage of the 
troubles of the Emperor of Delhi, who was being pressed by the 
Mughal invader Babar, to break the treaty which his father had 
concluded and invade Tirhut. He made his son-in-law, Makhdim 
Alam, Governor of the conquered territory with his headquarters 
at Hajipur, and then crossed the Ganges and took possession of 
the fort and district of Monghyr, which he entrusted to one of 
his best generals, named Kutub Khan. After this, Monghyr 
became the headquarters of the Bihar army of the rulers of 
Gaur, and we learn from the Memoirs of Babar that, when Babar 
invaded Bihar, the prince of Monghyr wrote to him accepting 
terms of peace for Nasrat Shah after the battle on the Gogr4 
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(1529-30). Kutub Khan appears to have remained at Monghyr 
until the accession of Mahmiid Shah, tho last independent king of 
Bengal (1533-34), when Makhdiim Alam raised the standard of 
revolt in concert with the turbulent Afghan chief, Sher Shah. 
Kutub Khan was directed to advance against the allied rebels, and 
his defeat by Sher Shah was the first great success of that chief 
in the struggle which afterwards placed |Lim on the throne of 
Delhi. Sher Shah next defvated Mahmiid Shah, captured the 
fort of Rohtas, and marching to Monghyr put to the sword 
the Emperor’s noblemen there.” During the subsequent war 
between him and the Empcror Humayun, when the latter was 
retreating from Bengal, Monghyr was the sceno of a battle 
between the Afghans and the Emperor, in which Sher Shah 
captured Dilawar Khau, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, und ancestor 
of Khan Jahan Lodi, a man of note in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. 

From 1545 we find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession 
of Miyan Sulaiman, an Afghan of the Karariri tribe, who 
held South Bihar for Islam Shah, son of Sher Shah. Undor 
Islam Shah’s successor, Muhammad Adil Shah, Sulaiman Kara- 
rani desirous of establishing his independence, entered into an 
alliance with Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal; and when Adil 
Shah or Adli, as he is generally called, retired before the advanc- 
ing army of Akbar, Bahadur Shah and Sulaiman aitacked him 
near Surajgarha, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him 
(1557). The battle-field is leated at Fatehpur, 4 miles wost of 
Sorajgarha. In 1563, Sulaiman became ruler of Bengal and 
Bihar, but acknowledged the suzerainty of Akhbar. Wo was 
succeeded, in the beginning of 1573, by his second son, aid 
Shah, who refused to pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor. Next, 
year, therefore, Akbar invaded Bihar and conquered it. 

In 1580 the great Bengal military revolt commenced, and 
Monghyr was some time the headquarters of Akbar’s officers in their 
expeditions against the rebels. Akbar, fearing to trust his Mughal 
officers, entrusted the command to the Hindu Raja Todar Mal, who 
marched southwards without opposition till he reached Monghyr. 
Here he learned that the rev.! army, consisting of 30,000 cavalry, 
were encamped at Bhagalpur, waiting to give him battle. The 
Raja took possession of Monghyr, and employed his troops in 
constructing additicnal lines, extending to the hills, which, with the 
fort, completely covered the front of his army. Both armies then 
remained inactive for several months, but frequent skirmishes 

* RiyGzu-s-Salatin, translated by Maulvi Abdus Salam (1904), p. 142, 
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took piace between their light troops. At length the Raja, 
by means of his influence among the Hindu zamindars, prevailed 
upon them no longer to supply the rebels with provisions, promis- 
ing to pay them ready money for overyihing brought iv his camp. 
“The combined effects of similarily of religion and reedy money 
payments worked so effectively on tho zamindars, that famine 
shortly found its way into the rebel camp, and compelled the 
chiefs to separate, in order to obtain food.” One body of the 
rebels made a dash on Patna closely followed by Todar Mal, and 
the campaign ended with their defeat near Patna, They then 
fell back on Bengal, and the Province of Bihar was restored to 
the Mughal emperor.* 

Although the imperial authority was recognized, the semi- 
independent Rajas of Kharagpur continued for some time to hold 
their ground in the south of the district. At the time of tho con- 
quest of Bihar and Bengal by Akbar (A.D. 1574-75), there were 
in Bihar three powerful zamindars,--Raja Gajapati of Hajipur, 
Raja Puran Mal of Gidhaur, and Rija Sengram of Kharagpur. 
Gajapati was totally ruined by the imperialists, whom he opposed ; 
but Puran Mal and Sangram wisely submitted, and assisted 
Akbar’s generals in tho wars with the Afghans. Whon the great 
mutiny cf Bihar and Bengal broke out, Sangram, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to 
the Mughals, when Akbar’s general Shahbaz Khan marched 
against him. Ile was so anxious to avoid coming into open 
conflict with Akbar, that he handed over to Shahbaz the strong 
fort of Mahda, a place about six miles north of Kharagpur, where 
at the present day there are no remains of fortifications. After 
this, though he nev2r paid his respects personally at Court, where 
his son was detained, apparently os a hostage, he remained 
submissive till Akbar’s death (1605). The accession of Jahan- 
gir and the rebellion of Prince Khusru inclined him to make 
a final attempt to recover his independenco; and he collected 
his forces, which, according to Jahangir’s memoirs, consisted of 
about 4,000 horse and a large army of foot-soldiers. Jahangir 
Kuli Khan Lala Beg, Governor of Bihar, lost no tirae in opposing 
him, and Sangram, whilst defending himself, was killed by a 
gunshot (1606). 

Sangrim’s son, whom Jahangir calls a favourite of his, was 
not immediately installed on his father’s death, but had to wait 
till 1615, when, on his conversion to Islam, he was allowed to 
return to Bihar Like several other Rajas, he retained, after his 








*C. Stewart, History of Bengal (1847), p. 109. 
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conversion, the title of his ancestors, and is known in Muham- 
madan histories as Raja Rozafziin (i., daily growing in power). 
He remained faithful to the service of the Emperor, and in 
1628, when Jahangir died, wasa commander of 1,500 foot- 
soldiers and 700 horse. On Shah Jahan’s accession, Raja 
Rozafztin entered active service. He accompanied Mahabat 
Ichan to Kabul, in the war with Nazr Muhammad Khan, king 
of Bulkh, and served later in the expedition against Jhujhar 
Singh Bundelah, In the sixth year ot Shah Jahan's reign, he 
took part under Prince Shuja in the siege of Parondah, and was 
promoted in 1634-35, to u command of 2,000 foot and J 000 
horse. Ife died soon afterwards in the same year and was 
suceceded by his son Raji Bihruz, who served in the sieze of 
Kandahar and was commender of 700 foot and 780 horse wider 
Shah Jahan. In the beginning of Aurangzch’s reign he assisted 
the [Emperor against Shah Shuja, ard also in the conquest of 
Palamau in 1661, dying four years lator in 1663." The subse- 
quent history of the family will he given in the article on 
Kharagpur in Chapter XLV. 

Shah Shuja mentioned above was the socond son of Shah saa 
Jahan and Governor of Bengal. On hearing of the dangerous S#"* 
illness of his father in 1657, he raisod {he standard of 
revolt and claimed the imperial throne. Lis capital was at 
Rajmahal, but Monghyr formed the centro from which he dircetod 
his preparulions, and to which he retired next year after his 
defeat at Bahadurpur, near Benares, by Sulaiman, the son 
of his brother Dara Shukch. The lines of Monghyr held 
out against the victor, till he was summoned back to Agra 
to assist his father against Aurangzeb. Subsequently, when 
Aurangzeb had seized the throne, Shah Shuja again advanced 
his claims, and marched northwards with a large army until 
he met with a decisive defeat at Kudwa. Once again ho fled 
precipitately back to Monghyr, where he was joined by a number 
of his dispersed followers and by some reinforcements from 
Bengal. He strengthened tho fortifications of Monghyr by 
deepening the moat, and threw up entrenchments from the fort 
to the hills, which formed a complete barrier against the enemy’s 
advance on that side of the river. 

His position, hcwever, was rendered untenable by the strategy 
of his pursuers. Muhammad, the son of Aurangzeb, who had 
followed hard after him as far as Patna, was joined there by Mir 


® Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, pp. 806-307. 
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detached with a picked force of 12,000 cavalry through the 
passes of Sherghati to the suuth of the GayA district, while 
Muhammad, with the remainder of the royal army, proceeded by 
easy marches towards Monghyr, and encamped within a few 
miles of the fort. For several days skirmishing parties advanced 
from the camp, and made a show as if they intended to assault 
the entrenchments. By these means the attention of Shujaé was 
occupied, till his couriers brought him information that Mir 
Jumla had entered the country in his rear, and was advancing 
against his capital. His position being this turned, Shah Shuja 
immediately withdrew all his troops and retired on Rajmahal, 
and then, tinding that position also untenable, fled to Bengal. 

There is little other information regarding Monghyr at this 
time. There are however a few references to the district in the 
Ain-~i-Akbai, according to which Sarkér Monghyr consisied of 
31 mahkd’s or parganus, paying a revenue of 109,625,981 dams 
(40 dams being equal to one Akbarshahi rmpee), and furnished 
2,159 horse and 50,000 foot-soldiers. These numbers, however, 
are perhaps nominal rather than real, for south of Monghyr the 
country was mostly in the hands of the Rajas of Kharagpur. 
P rgana Monghyr itself was assessed at 808,907} dams, Mon- 
ghyr was also for some time the residence of Raja Man Singh, 
who reconquered Bengal and Orissa; and it was here that a 
pious Musalman, named Shah Daulat, whom Man Singh favoured, 
tried his best to convert him to Islam. During the reign of 
Jahangir, Kasim Khan, brother of Ali-ud-din Islam Khan, was 
in charge of Satér Monghyr, and on the death of his brother, 
became Governor of Bengal. Two jagirdars of Monghyr are 
also mentioned, Serdar Khan and Hassan Ali Khan (1619). 
In the first year of Shah Jahan’s reign (1628) Saiyad Muhammad 
Mukhtar Khan was appointed ¢éyal/ar of Monghyr. Ile distin- 
guished himself in a campaign against the Raja of Dumraon about 
1637 Another té,addar was Mahaldar Khan. 

The historians of Aurangzeb’s reign mention only one 
other event in connection with Monghyr, viz, the death and 
burial at Monghyr of the poet Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, who 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of Ashraf. He was the son of 
Mulla Muhammad Saleh of Mazandaran, near the Caspian Sea, 
and stood in high favour with prince Azim-us-Shin, Aurang. 
zeb’s grandson, who was Governor of Bihar. He had also been 
for a long time the teacher of Zebunnissa Begam, Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, herself a poetess of repute. In 1704, while on his way 
from Bengal to Mecca, the poet died at Monghyr, where his 
tomb is still pointed out. ; 
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In the 17th century Monghyr appears to have been a well Lasr 
fortified town with fine buildings, and Nicolas Graaf, a Dutch yrwior 
physician, who visited it in the beginning of that century was Mapan 
struck with admiration at the sight of its white walls, towers ""** 
and minarets. In 1745, however, when Mustapha Khan, a 
rebellious general of Ali Vardi Khan, advanced against it in his 
march northwards, the fort was “a ruinous fortification which, 
though quite neglected, had some renown.” Mustapha Khan 
found it sufficient to detach a brigade, under his nephew Abdul 
Rastl Khan, for its capture. “The Governor and his little 
garrison put themselves upon their defence ; but as tho fortifica- 
tions did not seem to deserve much ceremony in that officer's 
opinion, he alightcd, and putting himself at the head of yis 
men, mounted to the assault. In an instant the besiegera got 
upon the wall, and seized the fort; but their leader was killed 
outright by a stone that fell upon him, on its being loos.ned 
by one of the garrison who stood above. The place was not 
such an acquisition as could compensate the loss of so valiant 
an officer.”* Mustapha Khan, following the custom of those 
days, had music played to celebrate his success, took some guns 
and ammunition from the fort, and after a halt of three days 
marched off towards Patna. 

This was not the first nor the last of the armies which passed Mariitha 
through Monghyr during the 18th century. Only two years ™* 
before, Balaji Rac, Peshwa of Poona, had marched through it at 
the head of # large force when cx his way to relieve Ali Vardi 
Khan ond drive Raghuji Bhonsla from Bengel. On this 
occasion, we are told, the land and its inhabitanis suffered 
exceedingly from the passage of the Maratha troops, large 
numbers flying in terror to the other side of the Ganges. 

In 1757, Eyre Coote came to Monghyr ut the head of a Eyre | 
British force on his way up the Ganges in pursuit of Monsicur Steals 
Law, the French adveuturer and partisan of Siraj-ud-daula, who tion. 
was flying northwards after the batile of Plassey. Eyro Cooto 
reached Monghyr late at night on the 20th July and requisitioned 
a number of boats, which the Diwan or Governor of the placo 
supplied. He was not allowed, however, to enter the fort, for 
when he approached the walls, he received a significant hint, the 
garrison lining the ramparts with their matches and port-fires 
lighted. Eyre Coote, accordingly, was obliged to resume his 
march without making any further attempt to examine the 
fort. 


———— 
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Three years later, in 1760, the army of the Emperor Shah 
Alam, who was then invading Lihai, marched through the south 
of the district, followed by a force under the command of Major 
Crillaud and Miran, the son of the Naw&b Mir Jufar. Shah 
Alam had recently been defeated by the latter near Barh, and 
had fallen back on the town of Bihar. Ile now determined to 
make a sudden dash on Bengal, and as ho fearod that the English 
would intercept his passage along the Ganges, he determined to 
send oft the whole of his guns and heavy baggage, and to strike 
across the hilly country to the south-cast with the remainder of 
the force, which chiefly consisted of cavalry. 

“ Accordingly,” writes Broome, “on the 8th March, when at 
the foot of the Kharagpur Hills, he changed tho direction of his 
march, and adopted this new and more direct course, through 
hills and jungles never before {1...ersed by any army, but little 
known to either his own or the Nawub’s troops, and to the 
English a perfect terra incognita, Major Caillaud, who dared not 
leave the young Nawab unsupported, was compelled to follow the 
same course, and disembarking his troops once more, joimed Miran 
and commenced the pursuit. The route was, however, a most 
difficult one, through thick jungle of the wildest description, across 
unbridged streams, over hills and valleys, and through diffiewit 
and unknown passes. For days together a road had to be made 
for the field pivccs, and the troops suffered extreme fatigue and 
privations, which they bore without a murmur; their zeal and 
exertions, coupled with the energy and resource of the com- 
mander and his officers, surmounted all obstacles and enabled 
them to keep so closely on the track of the enemy, that on the 
22nd March, having passed through one of the most difficult 
defiles, they arrived on the ground which the Emperor had 
quitted only two days before,”’* 

At the end of the same yoar another small campaign was 
fought out in the Kharagpur Hills. John Stables, then an Ensign 
and subsequently » Member of Council, had been left by Uaillaud 
at Monghyr, and was now directed to attack the Kharagpur Raja, 
who had openly defied the authority of the new Nawab, Kasim 
Ali Khan. His detachment consisted cf three companies of 
sepoys; 8 party of about 50 or 60 pseudo Europeans in the 
Nawab’s service, composed of renegade deserters, Armenians, 
Portuguese, and “ Topasses;” and two troops of Mughal horse, 
making a total of about 550 men. Hearing of his intentions, 
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the Raja sent a force of 2,000 men, which encamped about 3 
miles from Monghyr. At one o'clock next morning Stables 
marched out, hoping to surprise the enemy's camp, but the alarm 
had been given, and he found them strongly posted under cover 
of an old entrenchment. Ie did not hesitate, however, to attack, 
and finally succeeded in forcing the camp at tho point of the 
bayonet. By this tzme day was beginning to break, and he 
determined to follow up his blow by advancing at once upon the 
Raja’s position at Kharagpur, a distance of about 16 miles. He 
accordingly sent forward bis cavalry in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and advanced more steadily with his infantry, After about 4 
hours’ march, they arrived within three miles of Kharagpur, 
where they found the Raja had drawn up his whole force to 
oppose them, Attacking the enemy’s flank, Stables soon put them 
to flight, and followed them to Kharagpur, whon they rallied and 
made a desperate stand in the Raja’s palace. Here alsu they 
were again completely defvated, and the British troops having 
dispersed them, set fire to the town and palace, und reduced the 
whole to ashes. “The following morning thoy returned to 
Monghyr, having in ouc day marched upwards ot 20 miles, 
been engaged throe times, and completely destroyed tho force of 
an enemy ten-fold their own number,—a proceeding that speedily 
resulted in the submission of the Naja and the restoration of 
tranquillity in the district.”’* 

Monghyr again came into prominence in 1761, when Kasim Kasne 
Ali Khan mado it his capital iusteed of Murshidabad, from which 4°", 5, 
he removed his treasure, his elephants and horses, and oven the avux, 
gold and silver decorations of the Imambara. Le built hinaself 
a palace with a breast-work before it for 30 guns, and had ihe 
fortifications strengthened ; while bis favourite general Gurghim 
(Gregory) Khan, an Armenian who had formerly been a cloth- 
merchant at Ispahén, reorganized the army, had it drilled and 
equipped after the English model, and established an arsenal : 
the manufacture of fire-arms, which still is carried on al Monghyr, 
is said to date back to this period. A picturesque account of 
the Court of the Nawah at Monghyr has been left in the 
Sair-wl-Mutasiarin. Two days a week he sat in a public hall 
of audience and personally dispensed justice, listening patiently 
to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble 
his position, nor dared anyone in his Court touch a bribe or 
advocate an unjust claim. The poor, defenceless landholders, 
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who had been dispossessed of their villages and hereditary estates 
by rapacious zamindars, now fuund that the day of redress was 
come; for their claims were heard, and, if provcd, mace-bearers 
were sent to sce the oppressed reinstated in their cstetes and the 
defenceless righted. The Nawab, indeed, was a terror both to 
his enemics and to wrong-doers. IIe also honoured learning 
and the learned, and welcomcd scholars and savants to his court, 
so that friends and foes alike respected him. The author of the 
Sair-ul-Mutakharin admits, it is truc, thpt his temper had been 
soured and rendcred suspicious by perpetual treasons, duplicities, 
and infidelities, and ihat he was “ever prone to confiscation of 
propertics, confincment of persons, and effusion of blood. Never- 
theless, it was acknowledged on all hands that he had admirable 
qualifications that balanced his had ones,” and made him “an 
incomparable man, indeed, and the most extraordinary prince 
of his age.” 

Soon after he had established hin.sclf at Monghyr, Mir 
Kasim Ali came into collision with the English. The first 
quarrel appears {o have been caused by the tactless conduct 
of Mr. Ellis, who was in charge of the English factory ot Patra, 
A vague report having reached the latter that two English 
deserters were concealed at Monghyr, he sent a company of 
sepoys under a sergeant to search the fort They were refused 
admission, and this was construed by Mr. Ellis into an act of 
hostility, while the Nawab complainod of the insult offered to his 
authority. A long dispute followed, which was finally compro- 
mised by Lieutenant Ironside, the Town Major of Calcutta, 
being spocially scnt to scarch the fort with tho permission of 
the Nawab. No ueserters were found, the only European in the 
place boing an old French invalid. About the same time (April 
1762) Warren Hastings was sent up from Calcutta to arrange 
terms between the Nawab and Ellis, and was favourably received 
by the former in his camp at Sasaram. Ellis, however, refused 
to meet Warren Hastings at Patna and stayed in his house at 
Singia, 15 miles away, saying that he could not be expected 
to pay bim the compliment of travelling such a distance in the 
hot weather! 

A more serious disputo now arose. Tho East India Company 
had long enjoyed exemption from the heavy transit dues levied 
on inland trade. After the battle of Plassey the European 
servants of the Company began to trade extensively on their 
own account, and claimed a similar,exemption for all goods 
passing under the Company’s flag and covered by a dastak or 
certificate signed by the Governor or one of the factory agents. 
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The English had thus a great advantage over their rivals and 
most of the trade passed into their hands or was carried on under 
‘thei: name. Great abuses followed, for the English in some 
casos lent their names to natives for a consideration, and the 
latter used the same dustaks over and over again or forged them. 
If the Nawab’s collectors attempted to check these malpractices, 
they were seized by the nearest English agent, confined and 
punished. Every one who could hire a dastah or fly the 
Company’s flag, did so; and matters were made worse by the 
rascality of their Bengali employés, who had previously been 
walking about in rags at Calcutta, but now assumed the dress 
of sepoys, and flogged and imprisoned those who refused to 
buy from or sel] to them at their own price. On his way to 
Patna in 1762, Warien Hastings saw that every boat he met on 
the river bore the Company’s flag, and became awaro of the 
oppression of the people by the yxmashtas and the Company's 
servants. ‘“ Most of the petty towns and swrais,” he wrote, “ were 
deserted at our approach, and the shops shut up from the appre- 
hension of the same treatment from us.” 

Mir Kasim bitterly complained that his chief! source of Vansit- 
revenue had been taken from him and that his authority ane 
was completely disregarded. Lventually, in Decomber 1762, 
Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, left Calcutta in order to try and 
conclude a settlement that would be satisfactory to both partics. 
He found the Nawab at Monghyr smarting under the injuries 
and insults he had received; but at length it was agreed that the 
servants of the Company should be ailuwed to carry on the 
inland private trade, on payment of a fixed duty of ? per cent. 
on all goods—a rate much below that paid by other merchants— 
and that, fo prevent ubuses, dastahs should be signed by the 
Agents of the factorics through whose circles the goods passed, 
and also countersigned by the Nawab’s collectors. Kasim Ali 
Khan agreed to these terms very unwillingly. 

A picturesque account of Vansittart’s visit is given by Ghulam 
Husain Khin, the author of the Sai-ul-Mutakharin, who held 
a jdgir in the district. Tho Nawab advanced 6 miles to mect 
Vansittazt aud assigned tur his residence a house which Gurghia 
Khan had erected on “the hill of Sitakund.” Wo gave him 
a public recepticn in the hall of audience, where he seated him 
on his own masad, entertained him witha 14a, paraded troops 
in his honour, and, last but not least, “complimented him 
with a variety of curious and costly presents suitable to the 
occasion.” It is said, indeed, that Vansittart received 5 lakhs 
of rupees, of which 8 lakhs were paid tv bim at Monghyr, 
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and that he allowed two ladies who accompanied him to go 
into the zanina of Mir Kasim AJi and receive presonts of 
jewelry. 

The | After staying a weck at Monghyr, Vansittart returned to 

Company” Catoutta in January 1763, only to find that the agreement 
concluded with the Nawab was repudiated. The Nawab, however, 
had sent copies of the Governor’s agreement to ull his officers 
directing that it should be acted upon at once. The consequence 
was that the English goods then in transit were stopped and 
duty claimed upon them. The Council were indignant, and at 
once declared that all goods, except ralt, covercd by an English 
dastak should pass free of duty. The Nawab, on the other hand, 
protested at this breach of faith and passed orders abolishing 
all transit duties and throwing open the whole inland trade. 
The English regarded this as an act of hostility, and prepara- 
tions were made te resist his measures and declare war against 
him, if he persisted. But, as a last resource, it was agreed 
that a deputation, headed by Mess. Amyatt and Hay, should 
be sent to Monghyr to endeavour to arrange terms with the 
Nawab. Mr. Ellis was informed of this measure, and warned 
to commit no act of aggression, cven should the mission be 
unsucecsstul, until Amyatt and Hay were well out of tho Nawab’s 
power. 

Negotia- The party reached Monghyr on the 14th May 1763 und opened 

tions up negotiations, but it was soon seen that they were unwelcome, 

pile At the first interview the Nawab, offended at the rough and 
overbearing manner in which he was addressed by the English 
linguist, refused to speak to him. At subscquent interviews he 
himself never failed to do something to offend the English ; 
and he steadily refused to come to terms. The envoys were 
kept under strict surveillance, and on one occasion, when some 
of the party wished to ride out from Monghyr, they found their 
way barred by the Nawab’s soldiers with lighted matches ready 
to fire, Unfortunately too just at this time, an English cargo 
boat from Calcutta was detained at Monghyr, and 500 muskets 
intended for the factory at Patna were found hidden under the 
cargo. The Nawab insisted that the English intended to seize 
the fort and city of Patna, and demanded that their detachment 
at the factory should be withdrawn to Monghyr, where they 
would be checked by his own troops; otherwise, he would declare 
war. In the meantime, he permitted Mr. Amyatt and others 
of the party to leave for Caleutta, but detained Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Gulston as hostages for the safety of his officers who had been 
arrested by the English. 
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A final rupture was now imminent, and this was brought Outbreak 
about by the precipitate action of Mr. Ellis, who, in the belief * ¥#* 
that war was in any case inevitable, seized the city of Patna, on 
‘hearing that a detachment was advaucing from Monghyr to 
reinforces the Nawab’s garrison. The Nawab retaliated promptly, 
reinforcements were hurried up, and the fort quickly recaptured. 
The news of this success gave Kasim Ali tho keenest delight. 
Though it was the middle of the night, he immediately ordered 
music to strike and awaken tho whole town of Monghyr. At day- 
broak, the doors of the public hall were thrown open, and covery 
one hastened to offer him xasars and congratulations. He now 
proclaimed the outbreak of war between himself and the English, 
and dirveted his officers to put the latter {o the sword wherever 
found, In pursuance of this general order, Mr. Amyatt was 
killed at Murshidabad, aud the factory ut Cossimbazar was 
stormed. The survivors surrendered, and wore sont to Moughyr 
to join their unfortunate companions from Putna 

A British force under Major Adams quickly advanced against The 
the Nawab, and defeated his troops at Suti. On heariug of this ita 
defeat, he sent his Begame and childreu to the fort al Rohtas and ‘ : 
set out himsel!, accompaniod by Gurghin Whan, to join his army 
that was now concentrated on the banks of the Udhua Nullah 
near Rajmahal, Before leaving Monghyr, however, he put to 
dewth a number of his prisoners, including Naja Ram Narayan, till 
lately Deputy Governor of Bihar, who was thrown info the river 
bolow the fort with « pitcher filled with sand tied to his neck. 
Gurghin Khan, not satisfied with this buichery, also urged the 
Nawab to kill his English prisoners, bai this the Nawab refused 
to do. 

Jagat Set Mahtab Rai and Sariip Chand, two rich bankers 
of Murshidabid, who had been brought from that place by Mir 
Kasim Ali, us they were believed to favour the British cause, also 
appear to have escaped; though tradition says that they were 
drowned at ‘he same time, and that a servant of Jagat Set, Chuni, 
begged in vain that he might be drowned with his master, and 
thereupon flung himeclt into the water after him. This picturesque 
traditior. appears, howevor, to be uutrue, for not only does the 
author of the Sair-u-Mutakharin say that they were hacked to 
pieces at Barh, but Major Grant, who was one of the avenging 
force which husried up under Major Adams, states that they 
found the bodies butied in one of the rooms of a houso at that place. 
The tradition is, however, an old one, which must have sprung up 
soon after their death ; for the translator of the Satr-ul-Mutakharin 
(Reymond atize Haji Mustapha) wrote about 1789 :— Out of 
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10,000 boatmen who pass every year by a certain tower of the 
castle of Monghyr, there is not » man Unt will point out the spot 
where the two Jagat Sets were drowned, nor is there an old 
woman at Monghyr but would repeat the speech of the heroical 
Chuni to his master’s executioners.” 
The Before the Nawab could join his army at Udhua Nullab, he 
nevelis heard of a second decisive defeat that it had sustained, and he 
. thereupon returned to Monghyr. Ife only stayed there two or 
three days, and then fell back on Patna, taking with him 
Mr. Hay, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Lushington and o‘her English prisoners. 
Before leaving, it is said, one of his noblemen Ibrahim Ali Khan 
(the brother of one of the ancestors of the [lusainabad family 
in this district) urged him to release the English prisoners, or 
at, least send the women down the Ganges to Major Adam’s camp ; 
but the Nawab simply referred him to his evil genius, Gurghin 
Khan, who put him off by saying that it would be impossible to 
find boats for so many. 

On the way Kasim Ali Khan halted on the banks of 
the Rahui Nullah, a small stream near Lakhisarai. Here 
Gurghin Khan met his death, being cut down by some troopers 
who demanded their arrears of pay. A scene of wild confusion 
followed. Makar, another Armenian general, seeing the murderers 
were making their escapo @eyond the reach of muskets, fired off 
some guns loaded with grape. The army thought that the 
English were upon them and fled in terror, Mir Kasim himself 
trying to escape on an elephant. ‘hey rushed to the bridge of 
boats over the Rahua, which was densely crowded with fugitives, 
carts and elephants, all trying to cut their way through; and as 
soon as they had crossed over, made ready to resist their imaginary 
pursuers. The uproar did not subside ti!l midnight, and the 
alarm having been proved to be a false one, Mir Kasim marched 
on next day to Patna. 

Ceptureof In the meantime, the British army continued to advance upon 
Monghyr. Monghyr, which Mir Kasim had placed under the command of 
Arab Ali Khan, a creature of Gurghin Khan. Asthey approached 
the place, a strong detachment was sent forward to invest it and 
commence approaches On the Ist of October 1763 the main body 
arrived, and the batteries which had been thrown up wero imme- 
diately opened. A heavy fire was maintained all that and the 
following day, when the breach was reported practicable, and 
arrangements were made for an assault. But in the evening the 
Governor capitulated, and surrendered himself and his garrison 
prisoners of war. ‘The English at once set to work to repair the 
breaches and improve the defences. The sick and wounded were 
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disembarked from the boats and brought from Rajmahal, and 
a comfortable hospital esteblished. A depdt of stores was also 
formed, and a detachment of sepoys was loft as a garrison under 
the command of Captain John Whitc, who was further directed 
to raise locally another battalion of sepoys. The news of the 
capture of Monghyr infuriated the Nawab, who as soon as he 
heard of it, gave orders that his English prisoners at Patna 
should be put to death. ‘This order was carried out by the 
renegade Samru, and resulted in what is known as the Massacre 
of Patna. 

Three years later (in 1766) the “White Mutiny” broke out, Tas 
This was a mutiny of the Kuropean officers of the Bengal army veue 
in consequence of the orders regarding the reduction of bdhatta, 
The meaning of this terra may be briefly explained. The officers 
received fixed pay, but when they {ook the field, were ullowed an 
extra monthly sum to cover their increased expenses. This 
allowance was known as b/attd, and half of it was granted when 
they were garrisoned at a detached station but not actually in the 
field. Alter the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar Khan had granted 
an extra allowance called “double éAafté’ and this had been 
continued duing the Nawabship of Mir Kasim. In pursuance of 
a policy of rigorous retrenchment, the Directors of the Company 
now passed orders that this allowance should be abolished, except 
in the case of the Brigade stationed at Allahabad, but conceded 
the grant of half biatté to the troops stationed at Patna and 
Monghyr. The officers bitterly resented this curtailment of their 
emoluments and determined to resign their commissions. On 
the 1st May 1766 a letter to this effect was signed by the officers 
of the First Brigade, which was then stationed at Monghyr 
under Sir Robert Fletcher, who transmitted it to Lord Clive at 
Murshidabad. 

Clive at once determined to proceed to Monghyr in person by 
forced marches, and in the meantime sent forward some officers 
to deal with the situation as well as they could. His confidence 
in them was not misplaced. Arriving at Monghyr late at night 
on the 12th May, they heard, much to their surprise, drums 
beating and other signs f disturbance, and on going to Sir 
Robert Fletcher’s quarters saw half the European regiment 
drinking, singing and beating drums. Next morning two of 
them went to Kharagpur, where the sepoy troops were encamped, 
and returned with two battaliuns to Monghyr. On the 14th May 
the European battalion broke out in open mutiny ; but this proved 
abortive owing to the prompt measures taken by Captain Smith, 
Expecting such a mutiny, he had already determined to seize “the 
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saluting battery, which being situated upon a hillock completely 
commanded the barracks, and from its situation, and the guns 
mounted upon it, was a position of iiaportance,”’* 

Captain Smith marched the sepoys off to the back of the 
hill without being observed, and onaking a sudden rush, gained 
possession of it. The European battalion had got under arms, 
and were preparing to leave the fort and follow their officers, and 
the artillery were about to do the same. But the unexpected 
appearance of the firm line of sepoys, with their bayonets fixed 
and arms loaded, threw them into confusion, of which Captain 
Smith immediately took advantage, warning them that if they 
did not retire peaceably to their barracks he wonld fire upon them 
at once. Sir Robert Fletcher, who came up at this juncture, also 
harangued the troops, and distributed money amongst them. 
They now became quiet, and said that they had eapected he 
would have placed himself at their head; otherwise they would 
not have thought of turning out. If such was not the case, 
their officers might go where they pleased, but they would stay, 
and live or die with him alone. Whilo Sir Robert was on the 
parade, several of the officers who had resigned came up, hearing 
that the men had mutinied, and offered their services to assist 
him, ‘I'lus offer he declined and ordered them all to leave the 
garrison within two hours, under pain of being sent off in charge 
of a guard. Inthe evening, they had all left the fort except 
three, of them two were confined to their heds by sickness, 

Noxt day (loth May) Lord Clive reached Monghyr and held 
a parade of the troops, Ife explained the circumstances under 
which the bhatta had beon withdrawn, applauded the loyal 
conduct of the sepoys, and pointing out that the combination of 
the officors was an act of gross insubordination und _ positive 
mutiny, declared that the ring-leaders would suffer the severest 
penalties of martial law, and the inferior offenders be sent to 
England by the first available ships. After this address the 
Brigade gave three hearty cheers and marched off quietly tu the 
barracks and lines. The resigned officers had all encamped at a 
short distance from Monghyr, intending to wait for their comrades 
of the other Brigades; but Lord Clive ordered them all to 
proceed to Calcutta forthwith and sent out a detachment of 
sepoys to take them down by force, if necessary. This measure 
had the desired effect, and the detachment soon returned with a 
report that the whole were on their way in small parties of three 








* This hillock is now known as the Karnachaura hil. See the article on 
Monghgr in Chapter XIV. 
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and four, some marching, and others proceeding by water. Those 
officers, chiefly subalterns, who were at the outposts, and whose 
ommissions had not been sent in, owing to their absence, were 
now directed to proceed to Monghyr, where, warned by the 
example of the others, they exhibited no inolination to resign, but 
on the contrary, readily undertook the duties of the station, 
until they were relieved by officers sont up from Calcutta, 

The threatened mutiny was thus quickly quelled ; but it is 
clear that the danger was very real. One officer, indeed, had 
proposed that he and the other mutinous officers should throw 
dice to decide who should tuke Lord Clive’s life, and that when 
he held a review, they should carry muskets instead of swords in 
order to enable then to carry out their purpose. It remains fo 
note that Sir Robert Fletcher was subsequently tried for fomenting 
and en°ouraging the mutiny and was cashiored.” 

The subsequent history of the district is uneventful. With ganty 
the extension of the British dominions, the town of Monghyr BRK 
ceased to be an importunt frontier post. Although there was rratiox 
an arsenal, no regular garrison was kept up and uo attempt was 
made to bring the fortifications up to date. It was, however, 
noted for its fine situation and pure air, and was used as a 
sanitorium for the British troops. So great, indeed, was its repu- 
tation as a health resort that the journey up the Ganges, followed 
by « stay there, was regarded us good as a seu voyage. We 
find that a nip to Movghyr was prescribed for the wife of 
Warren Hastings when she was in ill-health; while in 1781, 
when Warren LHastings wason his way to meet Chait Singh 
at Benares, he left her here assured that she would be in the 
surroundings most likely to be of benefit to her.t In the 
eerly part of the 19th century, the placo was degraded to a 
lunatic asylum for sepoys, a depot for army clothing and an 
invalid statiou for British soldiers, Monghyr being, according to 
Dishop Heber, generally chosen by the more respectable of the 
latter, while the reprobates preferred Murshidabad. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the tranquillity of the district raz 
was not broken, largely owing to the prompt measures taken eS 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Yuic. On the outbreak of the troops ; 
at Dinapore there was a panic in the town, but Mr. Yule, 
realizing the importance of its position on the Ganges and the 
likelihood that the native troops stationed in the Division would 
riee, detained 150 mon of the 5th Fusiliers, who happened to be 
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passing up the Ganges, and sent 100 of thom to Bhagalpur and 
the remainder to Monghyr. This prudent measure secured the 
importent highway of tho Ganges end enabled Outram to go up- 
country unmolested. Eventually, it was found possitie to with- 
draw the detachment from Monghyr by the end of 1897, and the 
district remained quiet. There was, it is true, a certain amount 
of crime, but this was attributed to the scarcity which prevailed 
at the time and to the distress caused by the stoppage of railway 
and other works during the disturbances. 

The existence of Monghyr as a separate executive centre is 
believed to date from the year 1812. It appears from a letter 
dated the 15th July of that year, that Mr. Ewing was appointed 
to have charge of the Monghyr Criminal Court, called the Court 
of the Joint-Magistrate of Monghyr, and that he was subordinate 
to the Magistrate of Bhagalpur, bearing to him somewhat, the 
relation of a modern Subdivisional Officer. The language of the 
above letter anl subsequent correspondence seem to show that 
the appointment of Mr. Ewing wasthe first step taken; but the 
original orders directing the formation of the new jurisdiction 
cannot be traced in the records of either Bhagalpur or Monghyr. 
A letter also from Mr. Dowdeswell, Secretary to Government 
dated the 22nd October 1811, proves that at that time no magis- 
terial authority existed in Monghyr except that of ithe Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, to whom it is addressed. “I am directed,” it runs, 
“to acquaint you that Ifis Mxcellency the Vice-lresident in 
Council considers it of importance that you should revert to tho 
practice which formally existed, of holding the Aachahri during a 
part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desires that you will 
make the necessary arrangoments for that purpose.” The extent 
of the Monghyr jurisdiction is not mentioned in the local recdrds 
till September 1814, when it is stated to comprise > thanas or 
police divisions, viz., Monghyr, Tarapur, Surajgarha, Mallepur 
and Gogri. 

No change seems to have boen made in the powcrs or juris- 
diction of the Monghyr Court till 1882, when it was detormined 
to erect it into a revenue-receiving contre under the name of a 
Deputy Collectorship, the new office being conferred on the then 
Jomt-Magistrate. From that time this officer, although he did 
not obtain the title, exercised most of the powers of a full Magis- 
trate-Col'ector, and from the first corresponded directly with 
the chief executive and revenue authorities, and not through the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, whose deputy he nominally was. In 
order to form the new revenue district, parganas Surajgarhi, Mon- 
ghyr, Chandanbhuks, Kajra, Pharkiya, Abhaipur and Gidhaur 
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were transferred from the district of Bhagalpur; pargexas Amar- 
thu, Roh (in part), Narhat (in part), Maldah, Bihar (in part) and 
Samai (in part) from the district of Bihar; and Malki, Ballia, 
Masjidpur, Akbarpur-Rani, Bhusari, Badaphusari, Naipur, Imad- 
pur, Kabkhand and Utarkhand from the district of Tirhut. 

Since that time the district has gradually grown to its present 
dimensions with various changes of jurisdiction In 1834 par gana 
Chakai was transferred from the district of Ramgarh, and in 
1839 pargan: Bisthazari from the district of Patua Numerous 
minor changes followed, but the greatest change was offected 
in June 1874, when parganas Sakabadi, Darara, Singhaul, 
Kharagpur, and Parbatpara were tiansferied to Monghyr from 
Bhagalpur, together with fappdés Lodwah and Simrawan and 
281 villages from pargavas Sahrui and Lakhanpur, comprising in 
all an area of 613°62 square miles The subdivision of Jawii 
was formed in 1864, at first with heedquarters at Sikandra, but in 
1869 they were transferred to Jamiti. The Begusarai subdivision 
was established in 1870, the headqumtors uf that subdivision 
(formerly known asthe Ballié subdivision) being fxed at Begu- 
sarai. In recent years the most important administrative change 
has been the transfer in 1904-05 of the Shakhpura thana from 
the Jamiito the Monghyr subdivision, 

The district contains several remains of antiquarian interest. anenro- 
Tn addition to the great fort at Monghyr, thore are the ruins of Loe. 
other forts at Indpe (near Jamii1), Naulakhagarh (near Khaira), 
Chakai, Jaimangalgarh in the Kxbar Tal, and Naula in the Begu- 
sarai subdivision, Buddhist remains are {to be found at Rujaona 
and Elasanganj near Lakhisarai and at Uien near Kajia. ‘here 
is an inscription of about the 10th century at Kashtharini Ghai 
and another referring to thy Bengal Sultin Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus 
(1297 A.D.) at Lakhisarai. The oldest extant building of the 
Muhammadanu period is the diuyah of Shah Nafah, built in 
1497-98 by Prince Danyal, son of Ala-ud-din IIusain, king of 
Bengal. 
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Tre first census was taken in 1872, and the result was to show 
for the districl as now constituted a population of 1,814,638, 
During the neat 9 years there was an increase of 89 per cent., the 
number returned at ithe census of 1s81 being 1,969,950. Part of 
the increase is believed to have been due to more accurate cnume- 
ration, but there was also undoubtedly a growth of population, 
which was sustaincd during the noxt decade, for tho census of 
1891 showed that the population numbered 2,036,021, represent- 
ing an advance of 383 per cent. The greatest gain was in the 
Begusarai subdivision, while in the Jamii subdivision there was 
practically no increase of numbers, and in the north-east of that 
subdivision there was a heavy loss due to the ravages of fever. 
At the census of 1901 it was found that the population had only 
increased io 2,068,804, i.v., by 16 per cent., a result attributed 
to » sevore epidemic of plague in 1900-01 and, in a minor 
degree, to emigration from the district. Monghyr, however, was 
the only district in South Bihar which escaped a loss of popula- 
tion. This is due to the fact that to the north of the Ganges 
there is a rich alluvial tract, which attracts emigrants and was 
free fron plague in 1901. The portion south of that ‘river 
sustained a small loss, an increase in four thanas having been 
more than obliterated by a heavy loss in the tracts where plague 
had appyared, viz., the town of Monghyr and its environs, and 
two thanas in the west, to which the epidemic spread from 
Mokimeh in the Patna district. 

The results of the census of 1901 are summarised as follows in 
ihe Census Report. “The fertile Begusara subdivision, on the 
north of tho Ganges, again shows the greatest growth of popu- 
lation. The headquarters subdivision is stationary, owing mainly 
to the outbreak of plague and the consequent mortality and 
confusion, but the removal of certain offices of the East Indian 
Railway from Jamalpur to Calcutta has also affected the popula- 
tion to some extent. The only thana in this subdivision which 
shows a marked increase is Kharagpur, which at the time of the 
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census harboured a considerable number of plague refugees from 
Monghyr. In the Jamiii subdivision also the population is 
practically stationary; the sparsely inhabited and hilly thanas 
in the south-east, Jamii and Chakai, continue to show steady 
development, while Sheikhpura and Sikandra in the north-east 
have lost ground. The decrease is specially marked in Sheikh- 
pura, which adjoins the Mokameh thana in Patna and, like it, 
has suffered greatly from the ravages of plague. Both Sheikh- 
pura and Sikandra were decadent in 1891 also, when the 
prevalence of fever was blamed for the result,” 

Next to Patna, Monghyy is the most denscly populated district Gayerat 
in South Bihar, the soil supporting 527 persons per square mile, Seay 
The density of population, jhowever, varies very greatly in 
different parts of the district. In the northern portion, which Density of 
accounts for a little more than one-third of the whole area, there AK doll 
is a low bnt fertile alluvial plain supporting a comparatively 
dense population. Here there are, on the av erage, 693 persons to 
the square mile, while the Begusarai thina supports 803 and the 
Teghra thana no less than 966 persons per square mile. To the 
south of the Ganges the population is far more sparse, averaging 
only 412 persons per square mile, the reason being that there 
is a large area of hilly country bearing only a growth of scrub 
jungle, and that the rocky surtace is unfavourable (o cultivation. 
Here the most thickly populated tracts are the immediate 
neighbourhood of Monglyr town and tho country along the 
Ganges, the density of population varyiug from $20 ond 545 per 
square mile respective ly i in the Sheikhpura and Sursjgerha thanas 
to 844 per square mile in the Monghyr thane. In the Jamalpur 
thina, with an arca of only 4+ square miles, the density is as high 
as 4,613 persons per square mile. Further south the police 
circle of Kharagpur, with ££3 persons to the square mile, 
begins to show ® marked diminution, which reaches its lowest 
point in the jungle and waste lands in the extreme south of the 
district, {he soil supporting only 254 persons per syuare mile in 
Chakai and 25] in Jami 

At the census of 1901 it was found that 86,069 persons residing Migration. 
in the district were immigrants from elsewhere, while no less than 
184,119 persons bora in the district were enumerated outside it. 

In other words, 4:16 per cent. of the population were immigrants 

and &-90 per cent. were emigrants. The majority of the emigrants 

were found in contiguous districts, but except in the case of 

Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas the excess of emigrants over 

immigrants is not very marked, and Gaya is the only.adjacent 

district from which Monghyr receives more than it loses. On the 
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other hand, emigration to distant places far exceeds the counter- 
vailing immigration, and the ivtnrns shew that the places where 
natives of Monghyr prefer to seck employment are Dacea, 
Rangpur, Dinaypur and the metzopolitan districts. Hmigration 
is mst active from th» south of the district, where the infertility 
of the soil in a large part of the Jamii subdivision forces the 
people to find employment clsewhere, particularly in the tea 
gardens of Assam. 

There is also a movement of the population to the north of 
the district, and every year, in the months of Jenuary and 
February, large numbers cross the Ganges to graze their flocks in 
pargana Phmkiya, a tract of low-lying country, which is mostly 
flooded in the rainy season, but affords excellent pasturage in 
the drier months. Migration from village to village is rare, 
excep’ along the banks of the Ganyes and its affluents, where 
the frequent shiftmgs of the river beds necessitate the movement 
of the villagers. Migration of a temporary nature from the 
neighbouring districts of Bhagalpur, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur 
into paryinu Pharkiyé is also common after the rains, when a 
large 1 umber of cultivators come with their cattle and till land at 
a low rate (doh @ cultivation), returning to their homes when 
the :ac2 crops have been cut. 

A noticeable feature of the last decade was the decrease of 
Bengalis resident in the district, viz., from 3,479 in 1891 to 1,597 
in 1901. This decrease is attributed to the removal of the audit 
office of the East Indian Railway to Calcutta from Jamalpur, the 
clerical establishment of the office being mainly composed of 
Bengalis. 

There are four towns in the district, viz., Monghyr, Jamalpur, 
Khagarié, and Sheikhpura, whch in 1901 had an aggregate 
population of 71,436 persons. The results were, however, vitiated 
by a plague epidemic, which forced a large number of townsfolk 
to evacuate their houses. Consequently, the population returned 
in Monghyr town (35,880) was 37 per cent. less than it had been 
10 years ealier. A second census, taken at the end of July 
when the plague had disappemed, gave a population of 50,183, or 
only 6,944 less than in 1891. Of this decrease 2,885 represents 
the number of reported deaths from plague. Similarly, in 
Jamalpur, where plague was raging at the time of the census, 
the population was returned at 13,929, as compared with 18,089 
in 1891; but a census carried out in October 1903 showed a 
population of 16,302, or nearly 1,800 less than 10 years before. 

The remainder of the population is contained in 2,516 villages, 
9 per cent. of the rural population being found in villages with 
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over 5,000 inhabitants, 25 per cent. in villages containing 2,000 
to 5,000 inhabitants, and 5! per cent. in villages containing 
between 500 and 2,000. Only 15 per cent. were resitent in 
villages with under 500 inhabitants, as compared with 45 per cent. 
for the whole of South Bihar, 

The language prevalent in tho district is Hindi. It varier Lax. 
from more or less pure Hindi, with a vocabulary of Prakrit- ¢746" 
sounding words, now only to be heard among the purohits, to the 
much altered Bihari dialects of Maithili aud Magahi, which con- 
stitute the ordinary speech of the people. With few exceptions, 
they use the latter among themselves, though even the most rustio 
can usually understand the more correct Hindi spoken ty the 
educated classes in the towns. In the Begusarai subuivision, 
and in the greater part of that portion of the Monghyr subdivision 
which lies north of the Ganges, Maithili is spoken in the form 
classified by Dr. Grierson as Southern Standard Maithih, te. 
a dialect which is not quite so pure as the true Standard Maithili 
of Darbhanga. In the south of the Gori ith.na, and in the 
eastern portion of the Monghyr subdivision south af the Gunges, 
in what is known as the Kharagpur country, a variety of Maithili 
is spoken called the Chikd-Cuhikr dialect. It closely resembles 
the dialect common in Bhagalpur, and its chief peculiarity is that 
& sound resembling “‘o’* (as in the English word “hot ') is added 
at the end of words. This sound is represented sometimes by the 
letter “o” as in Aamoro, my, and sometimes by “a,” as in chududa, 
he went. Inthe remainder of the district, #¢., in the western 
portion of the douth Gangetic tract, the main language of the 
people is the Magadhi or Magahi dialect of Bihar, which is the 
same as that spoken in Patna and Gaya * 

Broadly speaking, however, the river Ganges marks a linguistio 
boundary, Maithili being prevalent to the north and Maguhi 
to the south. There is this further distinction, moreover, that 
the speech of the people in the north of the distiict bears more 
traces of its Prakrit origin than that to the south, and the people 
are less able to understand words of Persian derivation. Tho 
southern portion of the dis'rict has been more exposod to outsjde 
influences, aud the people have not succeeded in preserving such 
purity of speech. 

Other languages are not common. Santali is spoken by the 
Santals in thine Chakai, Kharagpur and Jamii. Bengali is used 
by the Bengalis, mainly clerks resident in the district, and 
Urdii is conbned to the towns and railway stations. The 


* G. A, Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. V., Part If, 1003, 
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character in common use is Kaithi, which, since Hindi was 
adopted as the language of the law courts, has largely superseded 
the Persian character, though the latter is still frequently used, 
especially by men from up-country 

No less than 1,8(7,920 persons or 90° 3 per cent. of the popu- 
lation arc Hindus by religion. The Hindus have steadily increased 
since 1872, their number rising from 1,613,546 in that year to 
1,774,018 in 1881 and to 1,839,159 in 1891. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Hinduism of the uneducated masses shows sigus of an animis- 
tic leaven, a8 an instance of which may be mentioned the worship 
of Jaydeb Dube. This is a //i# or evil spirit, of which the 
following account is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1901. “Of ull male dhats the most dreaded is the 
Barham, or Brahma Daitya, the spirit of » Brahman who has died 
uw violent death. Such spirits are spocially powerful and malicious. 
Sometimes they are represented as a headless trunk, with the 
eyes looking trom the breast. They are believed to inhabit large 
trees by the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they 
throw stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights ; 
aud woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
tor offence, e.g., by unwittingly felling the tree im which he has 
taken up his abode, or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can ouly csvape the evil consequences by making the 
Barham his family deity and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar ho often becomes the tutelary deity or dihwar of the whole 
villago. ‘Tho worship is usually performed under tho tree, usually 
a bunyan, which he is supposed to frequent. The trunk is painted 
vermilion and # mound of earth is erected, on which are placed 
clay figures of horses or olephauts, aud offerings aro made of 
flowers, betol-nuts aud the like. ‘The worship is conducted by a 
special priest called the Bhakta, who is not necessarily a Brabman, 
and occasionally he is inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, 
which are implicitly believed in by the devutecs. ; 

“Some Barhams are more famous than others, ouc of the best 
nown being Jaydeb Dube, also known as Bhay Haran (fear 
dispeller). whose shrine isat Dudri Asthan in Monghyr. It is said 
tant some four hundred years ago he cured a Khetauri Raja, 
wao lived at Dadri, and was in consequence given a grant of land 
there. ‘his was subsequently resumed by force, whereupon Jaydeb 
committed suicide, and his spirit at once began to afflict the Raja. 
He is now worshipped by Hindus of all classes when suffering 
from disease, or desirous of male offspring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings are made of goats, cloth, sweets, milk, fruit, etc., which 
are taken by the priest, a Brahman.” 
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Other quaint beliefs are reported from tho Chakai thina in the 
extreme south. One godling, known as Garbhu Kumar, is said 
to have been originally a Goala, who was carried off by u tiger. 
No trace of the body could be found; but by chance a Naiya set 
fire lu a heap of leaves, under which the mangled body happened 
to lic. As it is the son who sets fire to a funeral pyre, the Naiya 
was tuken by Garbhu as his son, and one night was spirited away. 
Since then, both have been roaming over tho world as evil spirits, 
whom the Goalas propitiate hy offerings of goats and the 
Naiyas by offerings of fowls, There is a group of godlings called 
Karu Das, Lachnian Das, Sibpat Das, Kalyan Das, four brothers, 
who became fakis, and wont away to some unknown place. They 
are supposed to visit the earth at times and are always welcome ; 
but they cannot bear sight of women, and so, whon they aie 
worshipped, all women and gus are kept away. The offerings 
consist of yanja, bang, milk, cte.—all articles liked by fuhirs, 

In the same tract Hindu females observe certain special cere- 
monies, +. 7., Burshat, ée., the worship of Siva at Jeth Amawasya, 
to ensuro the long life of their husbands. At Mauusy Amiawasya 
women sit under a pepad tree on the day of » new moon, provided 
it is a Monday, keeping silent maruc) the whole time. ‘This is 
supposed to cure any constitutional infirmities which may prevent 
conception, Little girls also have their spe ial worship, e. y., 
Nag Pach to propitiate the serpent god, observed on the Sukia 
Panchami of Srabun, when milk and fried paddy are offered 
and girls dunce and sing; Yamwitiya to propitiate Yama, the 
king of death, und so proserse the lives of brothers; and Ganesh 
pia to ensure tho prosperity of future husbands. 

Here tov a deity called Jaksh or simply Naiyé, is regurded 
a3 the protector of the village, like the gram devata or villago 
godling elsewhere, men of all castes and creeds believing that the 
ghost of somc particular Naiya protects cach village from 
epidemics vf disease and the depredations of wild animals. The 
Jaksh or Naiya is worshipped under a big troe just outside the 
village sile and is reprosented only by an earthen mound. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadaus propitiate bim with offerings of eggs, 
sacrifices of goats, fowl and pigs, and libations of liquor; for it is 
held that if the Joksh is not propitiated regularly, opidemics will 
break out and the sattle will be dovoured by wild guimals. The 
worship takes place only on one day in the year between Asakr 
and Bhado. 

Muhammadans number 196,760 or 9°5 per cent. of the popula. muham- 
tion. They appear to have been attracted tc Monghyr at an early ™sdans- 
period, the town being made one of their seats of government, 
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Smallcr settlements wore also scattered over the district round 
a number of chiefs, who received jdgirs from the early 
Muhammadan emperors and kings, The Muhammadan centres 
are still particularly noticeable, especially Monghyr, Sheikhpura, 
Hisainabad and Bala Lakehminia. On the other hand, it is said 
that even w casual observer is struck by the fact that the faith of 
Islam has not spread much in the district as a whole, and that 
the local Muhammadans have adopted several of the customs and 
manners of the Hindus, the chief among them being the 
prohibition of widow-marriage. Except among higuer castes 
such as Brahmans, Babhans, Kajputs and Kayasths, widow- 
marriage is practised among the Hindus; but the Muhanmadans 
of Monghyr interdict women from marrying a second time, 
and those that transgress the custom are socially banned. The 
most numerous scctions are Sheikhs numbering 72,859, Jolabas 
(34,249), ond Kuujras (29,184). 

Maulvi Nazir Husain, a Muhammadau reformer, who inaugu- 
rated the Ahl-i-Hadis movement in North Bihar, is a native of 
this district, but made his home in Delhi. The members of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis, it may be explained, are the modern representatives 
of the Wahabis. 

At the census of 1901 altogether 2,686 persons were returned 
as Animists, of whom 2,209 were inhabitants of the Kharagpur 
thana. They are presumably Santals, who in that thana number 
3,786. It is doubtful whether much reliance can be placed on the 
figures under this head. In 1872 Santals were included under the 
general heading “ All other religions,” which accounted for no less 
than 15,995 persons. In 1881 the number returned as Santals by 
religion was 6,938, while “other religions” claimed only 215. 
In 1891 the number classed as Animists was 3,706, while 5,307 
were returned as Santals by religion. In 1901 Animists 
numbered 2,686 and members of “other religions” 2,691, the 
total number of Santals being 19,758. ‘These variations are pro- 
bably due to the idiosyncracies of the enumerators, to the different 
constructions placed on the orders regarding classification, and tv 
ihe difficulty of distinguishing Animism from the lowest forms of 
Hinduism. However this may be, it is a well-known fact 
that, though there is no open proselytism, the Santals are 
being affected by intercourse with their Hindu neighbours and 
have appropriated many Hindu religious customs and ideas. 

The following account of the religion of the Santals is quoted 
from Santalia by the Revd. J. M. Macphail, Ma, M.D, @ 
missionary stationed at Bamdah in this district. “The religion of 
the Santals is little more than a fetish. They are demonolaters. 
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When things are going well with him, the Santal is very 
little concerned with religion at all; but when any trouble comes, 
when there is severe illness in the family, or an epidemic in the 
village, when the cattle are being carried off by disease or the 
crops are dyiag from want cf rain, the Santal believes that these 
calamities are due to the ill-will of the demon-gods, whose anger 
must be appeased by means of sacrifice. He offers up his fowls, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and as late as 1878 a human sacrifice is 
known to have taken place. On the outskirts of each village is 
a grove of sd/ trees, often the finost trees in the neighbourhood, 
for they are never allowed to be cut down This grove is sacred 
to the principal demons or bongas (Jahirera, Moreko Turuiko, 
Marang Buru, Gosaivra snd Pargana Bonga), each of whom is 
represented by a piece of quartz, daubed with red paint, at the 
foot of one of the trees. In this grove, at festival times, tho men 
of the village assemble—for the women have nothing to do with 
religion— and sacrifices are offered by the village priest in the 
name of the community. Combined with this there is a form of 
religion in some respects similar to the ancestor-worship of the 
Chinese. In the main street of the village a rude shed is found, 
a thatch supported by five posts, one in the centre and four at the 
corners, At the foot of the central post is a stono or roughly carved 
piece of wood, sacred to the manes of the deceased village chief 
or headman. Here, too, sacrifices and offerings of various kinds 
are offered by the villagers. But these by no means exhaust the 
list of demons. Everything mysterious, everything disastrous, 
is due to demon agency. Longas people earth and air end water, 
and every tamily has its household demon as well, whose nate 
is kept a secret by the head of the house till just before he dies. 
‘Then he whispers it to his eldest son. The object of this secrecy 
is not to give offence to other demons, who are all consumed 
with jealousy, by loiting them know which demon is specially 
honoured with this family’s patronage. When preaching toa 
crowd in a Santal village the writer once pointed to the ‘ stocks 
and stones’, {o which the people had recently been sacrificing, 
and asked them if they really t>ought these things could do them 
any good. ‘No’, said on old man in the crowd, ‘ they can 
do us no good, but they can do usa great deal of harm’. That. 
in a word, is the sum and substance of Santal theology, their 
body of divinity.” 

A report from the Chakai thane specially mentions the worship 
of three deities, viz., Bhiimphor, Jahirera and Khutadanta, by 
the Santals in the locality. According to that report, Bhimphor 
is a spirit who protects the people in the village itself; Jabirera 
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protects them in the jungle; and the worship of Khutadanta is 
said to ensure success in hunting. Bhiimphor is worshipped in a 
hut inside the dasti, being represented hy two stones on an earthen 
mound, and receives offerings of goats, fowl and liquor. Five 
stones placed under # sé? tree represont Jahirera, to whom offer- 
ings of sheep, pigs, goats, fowl and liquor are given. For the 
worship of Khutadanta a Santal applies oil to a sa/ leaf, chants 
some mantras, and names the trees or stones haunted by spirits, 
this ceremony being called chahan, Offerings of fowl and liquor 
are made near all such trees and stones. Both Bhumphor and 
Jahirera are worshipped on four days in the year in tho month of 
Pus, Phalgun, Magh and Asarh. Khutadanta is worshipped once 
a year in each jungle on a day in Baisakh or Jeth. 

Christianity has slowly but steadily advanced in Monghyr 
during the last 20 years, the number of its adherents rising 
from 1,091 in i881 to 1,324 in 189L and te 1,433 in 1901. Of 
these 423 are natives, and it is noticeable that proselytism has 
been most successful in Chakai, where the number advanced from 
11 in 1872 to 169 in 1891 and to 298 in 1901. This is one of the 
many signs of the receptiveness of the Santals for new ideas. 

There are {wo Christian Missions at work in the district, the 
Baptist Mission and » branch of the United Free Church of 
Scotlund Mission to the Santals. The Baptist Mission is said 
to have been established at Monghyr in 1816, and the transla- 
tion of the Hindi New Testament at present in uso is the work 
of one of the Monghyr missionaries. ‘There are sub-stations at 
Lakhisarai and Bogusarai ; and about 300 boys are taught in the 
Mission schools. A branch of tho Mission for work among 
females, which was opencd 30 years ago, employs two European 
ladies, native Bible-women and teachers, and manages several 
schools for girls, 

The United Free Church of Scotland Mission has a branch 
at Bamdeh im the Chakai thana. This Mission was established in 
Puchamba in Hazaribagh in 1870, und extended its work to Chakai 
in 1879. A hospital was built at Bamdah in 1894, which 
has since been much extended and is now worked by a graduate 
in medicine. Besides this, a branch dispensary at Chakai Bazar is 
worked by the Mission with tho help of a grant from the District 
Board, which erected the building. A considerable number 
of schools have also been opened by the Mission, including 
several night schools, where boys and field labourers learn the 
rudiments of education after their day’s work is over. With the 
exception of a training school for preparing boys to work as 
teachers, which teaches up to the Upper Primary standard, and 
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a similar institution for girls, the other schools are small path- 
shalas in the scattered Santal villages. The converts are, with a 
few exceptions, Santals. 

Tradition points to a former predominance of aboriginal Txinxs 

races, which were ousted by Rajput immigrants. Tho northern 4™? 
portion of the district is believed to have becn long under the “aback es 
sway of the Bhars, traces of whose rule are still found in ruined alg 
forts in the Begusarai subdivision and in tappd Saraunja to the 
extreme north-east. ‘Che Pharkiya parg«na again is said to have 
been held by lawless tribes of Dosidhs, who were cventually 
subdued by a Rajput soldier. The south was comprised in the 
Jharkhand of the Muhammadan historians, a broad belt of forest 
and rolling country, which, beginning at the Son and stretching as 
far as Midnapore, was the Loundary of and barrier against early 
Aryan invesions. Tradition relates that in the Kharagpur pargana 
the original inhabitants were Khetauris, who were ruled over by 
32 chiefs, until they were overcome by three Rajput brothers, 
‘he founders of the Kharagpur Ij, who had taken service with 
one of them. To the south of Kharagpur the country was 
similarly seized from the Khetauris by the Rajput ancestor of 
the Rajas of Gidhaur. 

The south of the district is still the home of castes and tribes 
of aboriginal descent, such as Santals, Bhuiyas, Kols and 
Koras, among whom the Santals alone number nearly 20,000, 
almost all found in thanas Chakai, Jamii and Kharagpur. As 
elsewhere in India, the aboriginal raves have been driven back 
by successive waves of conquest into the hilly tracts, where it was 
impracticable to follow them up, and whence they have subse- 
quently extended themselves again towards the plains. There they 
have come into vontact with the Hindu commuuity, and considerable 
commingling has resulted. Ethnologically, the difference is 
still easily perceptible. The features of the inhabitants of the 
hills, with their low brows and flat faces, have a strong resem- 
blance to the Mongolian type, and they contrast strikingly with 
the high-browed Aryan-featured Babhans of the northern parts of 
the district. 

The Khetauris or Katauris” are believed by Mr. W. B. the 
Oldham to have been the old Hinduized and aristocratic section Khetauris, 
of the aboriginal Maler, whose descendents still survive in the 








* Mr. Oldham spells the name Katauri, but in the returns of the last census it 
was spelt Khetauri, Khetari, Khetari or Kheturi, and never as Katauri. The 
total number returned was only 3,712, and many must have been classed ns Rajput 
or Khatri, E, A. Gait, Bengal Cenans Report of 1901, Part 1, pp. $92-3.] 
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Sauria Paharias of the Santaél Parganas. He calls them the 
brethren and kinsmen of the Maler, “who loved the ease and 
fertility of the plains and gave the race its kings and princes ; 
and later on coalesced and intermarried with the Rajput 
Aryans as they approached, and took their Hinduism with 
the status of its soldier caste; and never daring to call them- 
selves Kshatriyas at once, were found with the name of 
Kehatauri or Katauri, as the nearest’ permissible approach to it. 
The Katauris have long since disappeared from the west 
and south of the tract which they used to cover, and have receded 
towards their ancestral hills, driven back, I believe, by the 
Bhuiyan invasion from the south about three centuries ago, 
which established the petty kingdom of Lachmipur, the pargana 
of Passai, and most of the gédticalis of Sarath Deoghar, and 
immediately preceded the formation of the sovereignties of 
Birbhiim and Kharagpur by two Pathan adventurers.’”’* 
Regarding this theory, Mr. If McPherson, t.c.s., writes, after 
studying the unpublished manuscript of Buchauan-Hamilton and 
with special reference to the Santal Parganas: ~—“ Dr. Buchanan’s 
notes put an entirely different complexion on the disintegration 
of Katauri ascendancy. He shows that the princes of the Sauria 
Maler in the plains north and west of the hills, and in the 
Manjhwe valley within the northern hills, were of a caste culled 
Nat or Nat Pahariya, who were closely akin to, if at all 
distinguishable from, the Maler. These Nats were not displaced 
till Akbar’s advance about 1576. Katauri domination was 
confined to the region west of the hills, and the Bhuiyas were 
not invaders who helped Pathan adventurers to overthrow 
the Katauris, but were the aborigines of the forest tracts, over 
whom the Katauris exercised sway, and to whom they were closely 
related by blood or inter-marriage. The Katauris had possession 
of the more open country to the north; the Bhuiyas held the forest 
tracts as ghdtwa/s under the Katauris, The adventurers who over- 
threw the Katauris of Kharagpur were not Pathans, but Rajputs. 
The foundation of the Pathan Kingdom of Birbhiim occurred about 
the same time as the expulsion of the Katauris from Kharagpur, 
but there was no apparent connection between the two events. Both 
occurred about the middle of the 16th century. A grandson of the 
Rajput conqueror of Kharagpur gave offenceto Akberand was 
treacherously assassinated in 1601. His son was taken to Delhi and 
there embraced the Muhammadan faith, and Kadir Ali, who was 








* W. B. Oldham, Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan 
District (Calcutta, 1894.) 
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Raja of Kharagpur in Buchanan’s time, was the direct descendant 
of this Muhammadan convert. Younger branches of the family 
remained Rajput and some of them received g/dticalis, a ciroum- 
stance which gave much offence to the Bhuiya ghdtwals. ‘ 

“The proposition that ihe Bhuiyais were not the sixteenth 
century invaders who overthrew the Katauris, but the original 
inhabitants of the forest tracts and guardians of the passes, who 
owed some sort of allegiance to the Katauria and in turn to their 
successors, the Rajputs, is proved not only by Dr. Buchanan’s 
historical notes, but also by his ethnical enquiries. . . The 
Bhuiyas belong to the same Dravidian stock as the hill Maler. 
They have lost their Dravidian tongue and have taken on a 
veneer of Hinduism, Thcir chiefs make the usual Kshatriya 
pretensions and calling themseives Surjabansis disclaim connection 
with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical characteristics of 
all are alike Dravidian, and in Captain Biowne’s time (1772-78) 
the chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than Bhuiya. 
The highest chiefs of the Bhuiyas are called Tikaits, and are 
supposed to have received the mark of royalty. Inferior chiefs 
are called Th kurs, and the younger members of noble Bhuiya 
families are calied Babus.” 

Buchanan Hamilton, repeating the tradition current in his 
time, says that the Khetaurs appear to have lived in briok 
houses, und to have been somewhat more civilized than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. The same tradition 
still lingers. Not only is the name of the Khetauris still widely 
known among the people to the south, but the tradition that at 
one fime they were the owners of the soil, is confirmed by 
remains attributed to them. There are ruins of brick houses at 
Taranhar, one mile from Bamdah, with old bricks of peculiar size 
and dimnensione, which are said to have been built by them; and 
in Raja Tarai, a hamlet of Karangarh 2 miles from the Kakuria 
inspection bungalow, there are ihe remains of whut seems to havo 
been a fort, which the villagers allege was once occupied by the 
Khetauris. A curious instance of the belief in the wealth 
of the Kbctauris is reportea. A few years ago, it is said, 
some Khetauris came from the Santal Parganes and stayed in 
Taranhar for « night, during which they dug up the ground in 
several places searching for buried treasure. The villagers 
allege that their leader was a descondant of the Khetauris, who 
had discovered from an old paper that there was treasure buried 
at a certain place in the village; and as the party decamped in the 
dark, the villagers all suspected that they had actually found 
buried treasure. 
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The marginal table shows the Hindu castes numbering 
over 100,000, while Brahmans 


Abir » 239,570 (6,358), Chamars (55,261) 
Babh is . 188,959 : , ee Ueercaps 
Dhanuk in .. 181,795 Kandus (59,968), Rajputs 
Masuh wi 123,398 (5 ant 

pcan = 6298 (56,542), Tantis (88,022) and 
Koiri ie .. 109,651 Telis (58,413) have each more 


than 450,000 representatives. 
The following is a brief account of each of tho six principal 
castes. 

The Ahirs or Goalas are an agricultural caste, whose heredi- 
tary occupation is that of herdsmen, They tond flocks and 
herds, and thongh most are settled culivators, some still roam 
about from place to place, seeking fresh pasturage and selling 
milk to the Gauras, who prepare gii, which is purchased whole- 
sale by the -rahdjans. They are most numerous in the Gogri 
thana, where they came originally to graze their cattle on its 
extensive pasture lands, but stayed to cultivate. As a clas: they 
are said to be less litigious than Babhars but no less fond of a 
fight, and they sometimes display an aptitude for combination 
which is uncommon among other sections of the population. 

The Babhans are mostly engaged in cultivation, and the 
characteristic oceupation of the caste is that of settled agricu- 
turists. They comprise tenure-holders of all grades and occupancy 
and non-oceupancy ryots, but are to a large extent petty proprie- 
tors as well as tenants. According to their own account, though 
ranking as high-caste cultivators, they are not particularly 
sought after as tenanis, because they cannot be called upon 
for beyari or forced labour, and also because they cannot pay a 
high rate of rent ; for they will not plough themselves, hut employ 
kamids or labourers for the purpose. The trath appears to be 
that their bold and overbearing character, and their tendency to 
combine in “strong and pugnacious brotherhood,” render them 
undesirable tenants in the eyes of an exacting landlord. Indeed, 
their title, Bhuinhar, has passed into a bye-word for sharpness and 
cunning. Those who have had to deal with the Monghyr Babhans 
have little good {o say about them. They are described as being 
“absolutely unscrupulous, extremely litigious, and insatiable in 
their aptitude for appeal;’ and another account says :—“ They 
are oppressive landlords and bad tenants. In the former capacity 
they lose no opportunity of rack-renting their tenants, while as 
tenants they observe the excellent principle of never paying any 
rent.” It is not surprising, therefore, that in a village where both 
landlords and tenants are Babhans, the relations between them 
are, to say the least, strained. 
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The Dhanuks are a servant class found in every place where Dhiauks. 
there are high-caste Hindus. They perform the menial duties 
of the household, along with their wives and children, and are 
generally employed as personal servants in the households of the 
upper classes. Some of the Dhanuks are also cultivators, and the 
females act as maid-servants. 

The Musahars are field Inbourers, whose wages are paid in kind, Musohars. 
according to the immemorial custom in the villages. Thoy live 
in a kind of social thraldom, sometimes selling themselves, their 
wives, and children {o lifelong servitude for paltry sums. With 
an ingrained aversion to emigration, pilfering in times of plenty, 
and living upon roots, rats, snails and shells, they cause consider- 
able difficulty to Government officials in times of dearth. Thoy 
live apart from the Jastz, and are not so numerous in the north- 
western part of the district as in the south-eastern. The bulk of the 
caste are ficld labourers and paiankeen bearers, and only a 
few have attaincd to the dignity of cultivating on their own 
account or acquired occupancy rights. The name Musahar is 
believed to mean rat-catcher or rat-eater, and is an appropriate 
designation, for they are professional rat-catchers. Mr. Lock- 
wood, in his work Natural History, Sport and Travel, 
writes : —* The Mushirs, or Mousers, as they may be called, are 
found in every village of Monghyr, and are half-starved even in 
times of plenty. They seldom see coin, but reccive their scanty 
wages in coarse grain, which they flavour with rats, mice, snails 
and jungle roots, whilst living in uovels which an English pig 
would consider poor accommodation. One wovld imagine that 
such persons must find difficulty in gelting wives, but the contrary 
is the case, for bachelors and spinsters ure unknown. Directly 
they arrive at the age of puberty they present themselves at their 
landlord’s house, and having signed a deed binding themselves to 
remain in bondage for the term of their natural lives, receive a 
few shillings in return, with which to entertain their friends at. a 
marriage feast, and to sct up house.” 

The Dosadhs are another caste probably of aboriginal descent. possdhs. 
Their characteristic occupetion is to serve as watchmen or chauhi- 
dars, but they are also employed as village messengers (gorait), 
grooms, elephant drivers, grass and wood cutters, punkah-coolies 
and porters. Tney rank in this district among the most persistent 
criminals known to the police, but have a good character as carriers 
of goods. Some of the chauhidars and goraits hold small allot- 
ments of land rent-free in return for the services rendered by 
them to the village; but generally speaking, their thriftless habits 
hinder them from rising above the grade of occupancy ryots, and 
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a very large proportion of them are merely tenante-at-will or 
landless day labourers. 

Chakai To the south in the Chakai thane there is a body of Dosadhs 

Dosidhs. Inown as notorious criminals. The following note regarding this 
class has been contributed by the Rev. J. M. Maophail, m.a., 
M.p., of Bamdah: “The Dosadhs of Chakai have for long been 
notorious as daring and adventuresome robbers. By an ancient 
arrangement g/dtiwda/s are appointed by the Maharaja to guard the 
pass from Bamdah to Batia, and they are supposed t» accompany 
travellers through the pass. I believe the object of this arrange- 
ment was to protect travellers from thieves as well as from wild 
animals. One reason why these thieves find Chakai so convenient 
a centre is because it is near the borders of three other districts, 
Hazaribagh, the Santal Parganas and Bhagalpur. The thieves 
can easily do a night’s work in villages jsome of them important 
centres like Baidyanath) in these other districts, and be back to 
their own villages in the morning. They are chiefly found ina 
large village, Chandermandi, near Nawada (often called Chor 
Nawada), and Karangarh about 4 o1 5 miles from Chakai thena. 
There is very little secrecy about their way of life, and othor- 
wise honest and respectable people in the neighbourhood buy 
all sorts of articles from them, knowing quite well that they 
have been stolen. They are not very particular regarding the 
articles they steal, although perhaps they may be said to 
have a partiality for brass vessels. I*ood stuffs, clothing. and 
standing crops are frequently stolen; and they are also cattle 
raiders, sheep and goats at any rate being very frequently 
stolen. 

“They are romarkably oxpert. I have known of cases in our 
own Mission Hospital here, where they have stolen the bedding 
on which a man was lying, and also the gold spestacles he 
was wearing, without his being conscious of the fact at the time. 
I have been told that they will steal a dota from the midst of a 
group of travellers camped round a fire at night. Their modus 
operandi is to approach the group, asking to be allowed to get a 
light from the fire, and to take the opportunity of letting a noose 
fall over the neck of a dota. Tho éofd is then jerked away, when 
nobody is watching it, They are also very daring. I have 
known them steal the clothes from off the body of a pilgrim 
woman by sheer force, leaving her practically naked, in the 
verandah of our hospital, on a dark night. An illustration both 
of the daring and the expertness of the thieves was afforded 
some time ago when they dug through the walls of the Chakai. 
thina and killed the Sub-Inspector’s horge. 
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“ Hitherto the Dosaédhs have also shewn remarkable cleverness 
in evading the law. Sometime ago a Santal in Bamdah found 
a Dosadh, one of the leaders of the gang, stealing a sheep 
from his court-yard at night. He raised a hue and cry, and 
gave chase, and the man was caught and taken to the thana. In 
due course the trial came on at Jami, but the thief was acquitted 
and the man who caught him was prosecuted for assault or on 
some similar charge. Another fort that has helped to secure their 
immunity has been that there has been ton little hostility fo them 
and their doings on the part of their neighbours, who do not 
object to their stealing other people’s property, and who also 
derive some profit by buying goods from the thieves at less than 
oost price. It uscd to be the eustum here, as in many other places, 
to employ Dosadhs or village ehauhidars, and the people who 
remember that time teli me that whon anything was stolen, if 
they made sufficient noise about it, they always got it back through 
the chaukidars.” 

The Koiris are agriculturists pure and simple, but they are Koiris. 
distinguished from the Kurmis and other purely cultivating castes 
by their skill in rearing tobacco, opium and other special produce 
requiring more careful cultivation than the staple crops. In the 
neighbourhood of large towns they work as market-gardeners. 
Many Koiris are tenure-holders, and here and there mombers of 
the caste have risen to be petty zamindars; but most of them are 
prosperous cultivators, holding occupancy rights. 

Writing in 1875, the Collector reported that the “ main hody Economre 
of the people are not much to be envied, nor can they be suid to SORE 
be prosperous, since they get barely sufficient food wud clothing. ‘ 
At the same time, so very little suffices {o keep the natives well 
and strong, that any person in the possession of five rupees per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.” This 
account still holds good to a certain extent, though the standard 
of living hes risen, as evidenced by the desire for better food, 
better clothing, and generally u better mode of living. Gold and 
silver ornaments aro mure common; brass utonsils have largely 
asurped the place of cartiien pots, shoes, umbrellas and finer 
clothes are more extensively used; and articles of food which were 
formerly considered luxuries are now commonly consumed, More- 
over, though wages are low. the wants of the labourers are few 
and many of them are aboriginals or semi-aboriginols, who require 
little to make them happy. A cultivator’s hut can be run up for 
Re. 10; while if he is a popular man, and can get hia neighbours 
to give him a helping hand, it will cost considersbly less. 
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His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum; shoes and stockings 
he does not require. His wants in the way of furniture are 
equally modest, and he has m use for a chair finding the 
ground a more comfortable seat. Above all, he can get a good 
meal of rice, fish and spices. with a cucumber or nelon to finish 
up with, at a trifling cost 

Generally, the people live abstemiously and with prudence and 
forethonght. But here, as elsewhere, when a roligious or social 
ceremony has to be performed, they not only recklessly squander 
their hard-earned gains, but often involve themselves in debts 
which they never succeed in throwing off. As an ordinary 
instance of this may be mentioned the case of a well-to-do 
cultivator who died leaving about Rs. 600 in cash and grain; 
his son squandered the whole of this sum in entertainment at 
his sraddhe. 

The ordinary dwelling house of a poor cultivator costs very 
little, for it generally consists merely of mud walls with a thatched 
roof. Many have the bamboos required on their own land, and 
they use as thatch their paddy straw or thatching grass, or pur- 
chase them at a low price from their neighbours. The total cost 
of a common cultivator’s house is from Rs. 5 to 10. Inside there 
is very little except a few baked earthen vesscls, a wooden box, 
a brass plate or two and a hand-mill for grinding rice The amall 
shopkeeper’s house similarly lias mud walls, but sometimes a tiled 
roof, The furniture consists merely of a few large wooden chests 
with rude native locks, in which the commodities he deals in are 
stored ; two or three smaller chests for his own property, in which 
he keeps any valuables or good clothes that he may have; a couple 
of cane or bamboo stools, 6 or 8 inches high; a charpar, or rough 
bed of netting on a wooden framework ; a hand grain mill; a 
few brass pots and pans; and usually a spinning wheel for 
his wife. 

The dress of the peasants is simple, that of the men being 
usually confined to a waist cloth (d/otz) and a head cloth (pagrt), 
which is used in the hot weather to keep off the heat of the 
sun and in the cold weather to protect them against cold. They 
sometimes also wear a cloth over their shoulders, when they wish 
to appear more respectable then usual. Those articles cost but 
little. Umbrellas are now largely comiug into use, and coarse 
woollen shawls are also worn during the winter. A sari and kurta 
(bodice) valued at Re. 1 are the dress ordinarily worn by females 
of the lower classes. 

The cultivators generally live on paddy and yams for three 
months, Pus (December) to Phagun (February), on rate for six 
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months, Chait (March) to Bhado (August), and on badvi for the 
remaining three months, :.c., Asin (September) to Aghan (Novem- 
ber). The food of the people in general is of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind procurable. Paddy is exten in two ways, oither 
boiled as rice or husked as churd, the latter being the most 
common form. Yams, either boiled or fried, are very largely eaten 
by the poorer ryots and labouring classes on account of their 
cheapness. ‘The destitute generally obtain some yams by digging 
in fields from which the crop has been removed, as much as 
5 seers a day being gleaned at times. Then comes the rab: 
season. Barley is the principal rabi crop that is consumed by 
the people on account of its comparative cheapness. It is mostly 
eaten after beiug ground into satéu. Tho sifu is vither mado 
into gruel and seasoned with chillios and sult, or baked into 
chapattis. Wheat is eaten by the botfer class of cultivators, 
Gram, rahar and terao are also cxuten by the people cither 
ground, boiled, or fried. Thon comes the LAado/ season. Of the 
bhadoi crops marud and maize are largely caten by the people 
and are extensively grown. Dfarud is oaten only ia the shape 
of chapatt:s, but maize is consumed in various ways, ¢.y., parched, 
boiled, fried, ete. Of vegetable crops, pumpkins and brinjals 
are largely eaten. Potatoes and parwa/s aro consumed only by 
the more prosperous. Chillies are grown and ased in large 
quantities. and dai (ourds) is a luxury eaten with relish. It 
is noticeable that, although moro rice is grown than any other 
species of grain. ihe mass of the peoply cat mainly preparatiuns of 
wheat, Larley, Indian corn, and other grains. ‘Cho vpper «lasaes 
even do not cat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis, 

The poorer classes have generally {wo meals a day, ris. 
breakfast at noon, consisting of bread or parched grain, and dinner 
at seven o’clock im the evening. The poorest, however, can often 
afford only one meal a day. Besides food-grains, many varietics 
of vegetables are eaten by all classes, and several wild plants aro 
gathered as say or greons. The flowors of the mahua (Bassia 
latifolia) are an importent item in the daily meals of the poorer 
classes in the southern porvion of the district, men and animals 
being alike. fond of them. The flowers, or strictly speaking, the 
succulent petals, fall in profusion in April and May and are then 
collected and dried. In the north of the district mangovs are 
in equal request, while the jack, guava, and plaintain play 
aubordinate part. 

Fish are also eaten largely, the Ganges and the numerous 
marshes in the north-east of pargana Pharkiya supplying vast 
quantities, The siluroids, being generally reputed unclean feeders 
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are not in much favour with any except the lower classes. Carp, 
hilsa and moh are chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet 
is considered a great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last 
fish with the net or rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers or shot 
in the marshes, as it springs into duep water out of the shallows 
among the reeds, The rivers form a vast fish preserve, and there 
appears little fear of the supply falling short, although no close 
season is known, and the meshes of the nets used are without 
restriction as to size. Tiver turtles are eaton by the lower classes, 
as are also land and water crabs, which are very common. The 
burrowing land crab affects the sides of the marshes; and in 
pargana Pharkiya, during the cold season, its little mud forts are 
met with everywhere. The Musalmans eat beef, and goats’ flesh 
and mutton are in favour with most classes. The Musahars catch 
and eat tho field rat, which, feading, as it does, on rice, is not 
unpalatable. The Santals and other forest tribes are said to eat 
almost any living thing they find in the woods. Birds, with the 
exception of the domestic fowls, do not enter largely into the food 
supply, as they are more difficult {0 procure than mammals and 
fish, but the lower classes will eat almost any bird they can catch. 
The following list of the roots eaten by the lower clasves of 
the people, which form a valuable addition to their food supply 
in time of famine, was drawn up duriny the progross of the famine 
of 1874 by Major Waller, then District Superintendent of Police. 
(1) Putal koura (Batatas paniculata), a creeper which grows 
largely in the valleys between ihe hills and on the banks of 
streams. Its routs grow to a very large size and are much 
used throughout the south of tho district. When small, they 
are eaten raw, but the larger onos are boiled. They are insipid in 
taste, but wholesome. (2) Guithi is a species of Dioscorea growing 
near the hills; its root is cut in pieces, boiled till quite soft, 
and thon eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (3) Tamude (Curculigo 
orchioidea), a small plant ‘with a leaf like the turmeric, having a 
single root, which is eaten boiled, and has a rathce pungent 
flavour. (4) Sutawar (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of a small 
prickly creeper found among the hills, which is boiled and eaten ; 
its taste is insipid. (5) Khela khcli is a root obtained from 
the Kharagpur jungles; it is eaten boiled, and has a rather 
astringent taste. (6) Siyah Munshi (Murdannia scapiflora), a small 
plant with a leaf like the ginger and a single root, which is 
eaten boiled. (7) Hand, probably a species of arum, has a root 
resembling the sekarkand, and of the same taste; it is found in 
the Kharagpur hills. (8) Asar,a creeper found in the Jamii 
hills, with two or three tubers under each plant, which are 
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boiled and eaten. (9) Moronard or algogi, a small creeper met 
with in the hill tracts, having three or four tubers under each 
plant, which are boiled and eaten, aad have an insipid taste. 
(10) Bougo is also a small climbing plant found in the hills, with 
a single root, which is boiled and eaten. (11) Z/war, a small treo 
common in the south. The bark is taken off the root, which is 
scraped, and the inner part boiled; its taste is rather earthy. (12) 
Piska is the root of a creeper, also found in the southern hills; it 
is boiled all day, then steeped in cold water all night. and again 
boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (13) Holo, a specios uf Dios. 
corea, Which is very common in the southern jungles, four or six 
pounds weight of tubers being found under each plent. Several 
hundredweights are dug up snd boiled together, as the process 
of cooking is troublesome and much tho same for a large or small 
quantity. The Santals who use uds root to a considerable oxtent, 
say that the steam which issues from it when being boiled is very 
intoxicating ; and the person attending to the boiling, when moving 
or touching the vessels, vithcr covers his mouth or turns away his 
head. The tubers are considered poisonous, if caten raw or before 
being well couFed. The rovts are sliccd and boiled all day, then 
steeped in cold water all night. being generally put in baskets and 
sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are reboiled and aga‘n 
washed several times, after which they are fit for eating. The 
favourite way of serving {hem is as follows. After they have been 
boiled and washed, they are miacd with mahué or other fruit, and 
made into balls, which are ready for immediate use, or may be 
warmed up again, (14) dé or birdn is the root of a creeper found 
at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six pounds. This 
plant also bears a small sound fruit, which is used for food. ‘he 
root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has ao pleasant taste. 
(15) Hakor: (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in Chakai; 
there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, and then 
peeled before eating ; it is sweet and pleasant {o the taste. (16) 
Toné is another creeper found in the hilly tracts towards the south , 
each plant has a singlo roat, which is boiled whole before being 
eaten ; it is pleasant to the tuste, and is said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food, (17) Gorkhanai is a small tree found in 
the hills, which bears a small sweet fruit; the root is cooked by 
boiling, after whic. the thick bark is stripped off and the inner 
part eaten. (18) Musla simul is the root of the young simul or 
cotton tree, and is very commonly used as food by the jungle 
people in the rainy season, when it is tender end juicy. It is 
also regarded as a strengthening tonic ; for medicinal purposes 
it is dried, ground into powder, and mixed with milk and sugar 
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The root, when used as an article of food, is boiled and the thick 
bark removed. (19) Borin is a small plant found throughout 
the hills, and bears a round fruit which is used as a vegetable ; 
itis eaten boiled. (20) Arwa is the root of a creeper found in 
the same localities, which is also eaten boiled. (21) Hand bisdra 
is the root of an aquatic plant found in the Kabar Tal and other 
large marshes north of the Ganges ; it is boiled, poeled, and then 
eaten. (22) Harhal, probably a species of Nymphea, is common 
in the north of this district and is very generally used. As the 
water of the marshes recedes and leaves the land diy, these roots, 
which aro of considerable size, are dug up, boiled and eaten: 
they are pleasant tothe taste. (23) Kana gijéri and lauk or 
loka are similar roots, common in pargana Pharkiyé. (24) Sark 
(Nynphaa lotus) is the root of a very common water-plant with a 
red flower; it is obtained in a similar manner. It is eaten boiled ; 
its tasto is slightly pungent. The seeds of the flower are also 
collected and made into a sweetmeat called hoi-ha addu, found in 
most confectionors’ or Aalwais’ stalls. (25) Kauchir (Cyperus) is 
the root of a small sedge. (26) The root of the Bauhinia Vahhi is 
also eaten, but has no specific vernacular name, being merely called 
a sd* or vegetable. (27) Chichor, the local name for a marshy 
sedge (Cyperus palustris), the roots of which are dug up in the 
dry weather A man may collect about six pounds a day, with 
average luck and labour. They are usually ground intoa kind 
of flour, and made into broad or cakes, but are also eaten raw. 
These sedges have been described as “famine thermometers,” for 
in times of plenty they are abandoned to the pigs, but in times of 
scarcity the bulbs are grubbed up for food ; and, writes Mr. Lock- 
wood—“ When | saw 500 persons chichor-hunting on a single 
marsh, I knew that there was famine in tho land.” 

The following is a brief account of the village officials found in 
the district, from which if will be apparent that many of them are 
merely zamindars’ servants and that the old communal life of the 
village has almost disappeared. 

The patwart was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
kanungo’s staff, and, as such, a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers of 
the revenue; at the same time, he was the repository of informa- 
tion concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. 
He now keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is merely the 
village accountant. He has long ceased to perform any public 
duties as an officer of Government and has become nothing but 
the servant of the zamindar, whose accounts he keeps, The jama- 
wasil-baki (demand, collections and balance) accounts of every 
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ryot in the village, with the quantity of land enjoyed by each, 
and other particulars, are kept up by the patwrdri. They are 
produced before the officers of Government and sworn to as 
correct, whenever called for by the revenue officers for the pur- 
poses of settlements and detudrds. The appointment, suspension 
and dismissal of the patwaris rest practically with the zamindars, 
though there are occasional appeals under Regulation XII of 
1817; but that regulation is practically a dead letter in Monghyr, 
the appointments made by the zamindars boing but rarely 
reported. The office is hereditary, provided a worthy member of 
the family is forthcoming, and provided the incumbent is not 
dismissed with disgrace. 

The patudris of Monghyr do not enjoy « higher reputation 
for probity than elsewhere, and are, as a rule, ignorant and 
unprinciplod ; but they are mir of power in tho villages, 
and, being very shrewd and having much influenco for good 
or evil, are regarded us authorities on village affairs. They 
generally belong to the Kayasth or writer caste, and draw 
pay varying from Hs. 2 to Rs. 15 a month, besides a small 
quantity of grain from each ryot at harvest time, this gratuity 
being called mdngan. They are also supposed to get an allowance 
of one pice in the rupeo from each ryot, but are not always 
strong enough to enforce payment. Ordinarily, thero is a patuwért 
to cach estate, but where the estate is large or divided among 
several shurers, there may be more than one; on the other hand, 
where there are several small adjoining esiutes under one proprietor, 
one patudi is considered sufficient forall. Ile sumefimes has 
an assistant known as a naib patwdre or mutasadde. 

The yefh-raryat, or, 28 he is called in the country north vets. 
of the Ganges, the muhaddam, is the village headman, who is "wef 
sometimes also designated mandal or mahto, He is the agent mukad- 
through whom rents are collected, and is paid a small porcontags 4™ 
on the amount actually collected. No security is taken from 
him, but, as a rule, he is the most substantial ryot in the village 
The post is not herediiyry, but generally descends from father 
to son, if the latter can maintain his position. His general 
duties are to curry out the orders of the zamindar, to give 
assistanve in making settlements of land, to look after the embank- 
ments and irrigution works (if any), and to protect the village 
boundaries. He also arbitrates 1n case of differences between the 
villagers. His power over the other ryots is recognized by the 
landlord, and he obtains his land at a more favourable rental than 
others. He is well versed in everything that coucerne the village, 
and is supposed to know the value of the fields and their boundaries. 
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The gumashta is merely a servant of the landlord, who has to 
collect the village rents, the »«fwar. keeping the accounts for 
him. Ile receives a small salary from the landlord and presents 
(mdngan) from the villagers like the patwari. 

A regular amin is employed only by the larger landlords as 
a permanent servant. In those parts of the district where tne 
thdoli system provails, he is frequently a respectable villager, who 
measures and surveys the village crops. The man who assists him 
by plying the measuring rod or rope is called a jeribkash, As 
soon as the admin declares the arca of any field, another man, 
called a sdlis, determines ifs produce per Jighd, and assigns the 
share payable to the landlord. The latter name means arbitrator, 
as the sd/is is supposed to arbitrate between the zamindar and 
ryot regarding the produce of the ficlds; he is remunerated by 
a small percentage of grain from each party. Tunctions similar 
to those of the d@min are discharged by the mirdaha, who also 
measures and surveys village lands at harvesting time in conneo- 
tion with the dandbandi system. 

The navasinda is employed for only 4 months in the year, 
viz., Chait, Baisakh, Pus and Magh. His chief duty is to keep 
accoun’s of the produce of the fields as ascertained by the sais 
and amin, Ile receives a small salary from the zamindar, but has 
no recognized perquisites except such as his influence can extort. 

The badhwar’s duties are alyo to watch crops and prevent 
cattle straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the ryots in 
grain at harvest time. The term is derived from ladh, ie., the 
area under field crops. 

The darahil and gorat do the work of peons or messengers, 
bring the tenants to the managing office of the estate when 
they are wanted, look after the crops and the use of irrigation 
reservoirs, and assist the yeth-raiyat or patwari in collecting rents, 
They are servants of the estate, and are mostly paid by jagirs 
or receive a salary in cash varying from Re. 1 to Re. 2 a 
month, 

The sasava/ is employed during the harvesting season only, 
when he is oxpected to see that no tenant cuts his crop or removes 
it from the threshing floor, if the field is held under the dana. 
bandi system, until he pays the rent due from him. 

The Aandi is by custom bound to provide certain articles, such 
as firewood, etc., for the members of the zamindar’s managing 
establishment when they visit a village on duty; whilst the 
kumhar or village potter is required to supply pots and pans 
free of cost. Both are paid according to a curious system called 
noché (luterally plucking, from xochnd to grab). As the dmin 
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measures the field in order to make an estimate of the produce, 
the kandi and kumhar follow him and pluck with their hands as 
much grain as they can, until the measurement is completed. 
The kaya? is the weighman, who weighs any grain that is paid as 
rent under the lédo/i system, or is sold by the zamindars or 
tenantry. 

The social institutions established in the district are for the Socian 
most part of a sectarian nature, having for their objects the sto, 
amelioration of the condition of the section of the community which 
they represent and the support of needy widows and orphans. The 
principal associations of this class arethe Kayasth Sabha, the An- 
juman Himayati Islam andthe Bhumihar Babhan Sabha. The 
first of these pays the echool fees of some orphan boy» and maintains 
a fow widows, and takes an interest in matters affecting the 
social welfare of the Kayasths, but it does not appear ‘u have 
shewn much activity of late years, The second aims at the social 
improvement and progress of Muhummadans. It maintains a 
madrasa, with an orphanage attached, at Mongh)r, and receives 
a small grant-in-aid from the Mohsin Fund. The Bhumihar 
Babhan Sablia was established a few years ago, its objects being 
to effect a curtailment of expenditure on marriages, a revival 
of the old panchayuti system of settling disputes, and the spreae 
of education. Several such sad/dy were established in the district 
in 1901-02, and they grew into some importance in 1903-04, 
when the eighth annual mevting of the parent subd was held 
at Monghyr in December 1908. In Purnea and Bhagalpur 
similar sabhds were founded in 1904; and altogether considerable 
activity has been shown by them, and somv success is reportud 
to have been attained in Monghyr. Another social institution 
is the Gaurakshini Sabha, which sheltors and feeds a « onsiderable 
number of infirm cattle: this is done chiefly under the auspices 
of the Marwari community. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Cumats. "Tire climate of Monghyr is on the whole healthy, but differs 
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somewhat in the tracts north and south of the Ganges. The 
northern portion is a low-lying alluvial tract, damp and often 
waterlogged in parts, while the country south of the river is 
higher, is hilly in many places, and is altogether very much drier. 
March, April and May are, as « rule, the three healthiest months 
in the year, but cholera sometimes makes its appearance, and by 
its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any othor 
season of the year. The appearance of the rains ushers in the 
unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, dysentery and diarrhos, 
and inflammation of the lungs become more prevalent, and the 
two latter discases less amenable to treatment. The changes of 
temperature are both great and sudden; and those whe have 
suffered much fromm intermittent fover in previous years are apt 
to have returns of that disease. In November and December the 
weather is cool and pleasant ; and those who have been suffering 
from intermittent fever and dysentery gradually recover strength, 
if protected aguinst undue exposure. In February rheumatism 
and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly clad, and 
hooping cough and measies may break out in an epidemic form. 

The present system of collecting statistics of births and deaths 
both in urban and rural areas was introduced in 1892, Accord- 
ing to the annual returns, the net excess of births during the 9 
years 1892-1900 was 126,872, the deaths outnumbering the births 
in only two years, viz., 1892 and 1894. There are, however, 
some grounds for believing that the reporting of the deaths of 
infants was defective and that the real difference between the 
birth and death rates was loss than these figures would indicate. 
However this may be, the census of 1901 showed an increase of 
only 32,783 or 1°6 per cent , the improvement being considerably 
less than might have been expected from the vital statistics, 
This result was largely due to plague and emigration. 

Since 1900 the returns have shown a steady growth of popu 
lation except in 1907, when the birth rate fell to 38-62 per mille 
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and the death rate rose to 42°31 per mille. There has been great 
mortality in the two towns of Monghyr and Jamiélpur. The 
death rate in the former averaged 65°41 per mille in the 5 years 
1901-05 and rose to the appalling figure of 74°18 per mille in 
1906. In Jamélpur the mortality was less, but even so, the death 
rate was 60°08 and 61:71 per mille respectively. In 1907, 
however, it fell to 41:02 por mille in Monghyr and to 43-25 
per mille in Jam&lpur. The mortality has been mainly due to 
epidemics of plague, which in 1906 caused a mortality of 48:94 
per mille in the town of Monghyr, this being the highest 
rate recorded in Bengal. On the other hand, the birth rate 
in Jamalpur has been persistently high, so that it has bocome 
almost a commonplace in annual reports to refer to this town 
as the one which generaliy returns the highest birth rate in 
Bengal 

In the distnct as a whole, the highest birth rate returned 
since the present system of vital statistics was introduced was 
47°67 per mille in 1904 and the lowes! was 3450 per mille in 
1895, Tho highest death rate was 46°06 per mille recorded in 
1894, and the lowest was 23°93 per mille returned in 1898. 

The principal diseases of {he district aro malarial fevers, pric. 
which prevail in the low alluvial tract on the north of the At 
Ganges and in the jungly, hilly country in the extreme south, rere 
dysentery, diarrhea, and other forms of bowel discase, ophthal- 
mia, bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma. culeulus, leprosy, clephan- 
tiasis, goitre and small-pox. 

Tntermittent fever is very common all over the district in tho Fever, 
rains aud beginning of the cold weather, and a large proportion 
of the peoplo bear signs of vhronic malarial poisoning in the form 
of enlarged spleon, anemia and pigmentary patches on the 
tongue and face. Deaths from this disease are most numerous in 
the month of November. NRemittent and continued fevers are 
not so prevalest as in most parts of Lower Bengal. Tho returns 
show that fevers acoount for about 70 per cent. of all deaths, 
but many disorders that show febrile symptoms in their course, 
and end fatally, are grouped under this head by the uneducated 
chaukidars, who are responsible for the returns. The following 
account of the types of fever observed in the district has been 
contributed by Captain E. Owen Thurston, 1.4.8., F.B.C.s., some- 
time Civil Surgeon cf Monghyr. 

“Most of the types of fever met with in the district are 
malarial in origin. Of other varieties there is one, of which the 
chief feature is enlargement of the spleen and anemia, while a 
low type of fever acoompanied by enteritis is common in 
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Jamalpur, and plague has been present in practically the whole 
district for the last few years. As regards walerial fevers, the 
form most commonly met with is due to infection with the 
tertian parasite, next comes tho quotidian variety, in which, 
however, the daily paroxysm of fever is often due to a double 
infection with this variety of parasite. A quartan infection, as 
far a3 can be ascertained, has not been observed. A typical case 
of fever can be shortly described as follows. The patient first 
of all feels out of sorts, with a little headache or anorexia, and 
perhaps a feeling of chillincss. The real onset begins with the 
ague shivering fit, which may be accompanied by vomiting, then 
follows the hot stage, and lastly the sweating stage and defer- 
vescence. In fact, the attack often follows the classi-al description 
of the disease. Frequently. however, the fever is remittent 
with a nocturnal rise and lasts a few days. This variety has 
chietly been observed in the jail, where tho attack has been 
rendered atypical by the prophylactic administration of quinine. 
Blood examination has generally chown the benign tertian 
parasite, but in other cases the matignant variety has been 
detected. In these lattcr infections, cases illustrating the 
comatose type have been observed. Out of a total number of 
243 blood examinations in cases of fever, Hosinphilia was present 
in {8 cases, end in six cases Ascaris lumbricoides was found. ‘I'he 
benign tertian parasite was present in 33 cases and the malignant 
tertian mm 19 cases, of which seven showed crescents. The 
majority of these patients had taken quinine before their blood 
was oxamined. The disease is present the whole year round, 
but the greatest number of cases occur in October and November. 

“As regards the distribution of the disease in the district— 
judging from the number of cases trested in the respective dis- 
pensaries and allowing for their importance and closeness to one 
another, the most malarious arcoas, in order, are Kharagpur, 
Chapraon, Monghyr, Chaklahabad, Teghra, Begusarai, Sangram- 
pur, Gogri, Sheikhpura, Lakhisarai and Jamili. About Kharag- 
pur there is a range of hills with a good deal of forest, and much 
rice cultivation with irrigation; and southwards towards Sangram- 
pur the same conditions obtain, exccpt that the hills are less 
marked, In Chapraon there are many //i/s or swamps, while the 
Begusarai subdivision is, in parts, liable to floods, but the amount 
of rice cultivation is comparatively small. The amount of water 
in Kharagpur and Chapraon is the chief factor in the prevalence 
of the disease, conditions being favourable to mosquito life. 

“In fevers of the type characterized by anemia and enlarged 
spleen, the patient is weak and emaciated, with a protuberant 
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abdomen due to the enlargement of the spleen. His face has a 
peculiar earthy colour; his conjunctive are in extreme cases 
almost white or of a pale yellow colour; and he is subject to 
recurring attacks of fever. This type is attended by a consider- 
able mortulity, a termmal dysentery being often the canse of 
death. Among othe: eomplications Cancrum oris is common, and 
also sloughing ulcers of the leg. Whether all these cases are 
really of malarial origin, ] am wnable io state definitely, as no 
spleen punctures have been performed, but they approximate very 
closely in clinical features to cases of Leishmann-Donovan in- 
fection, and this body was found in one case in the spleen of 
a man dying from pneumonia, so that the probabilities are that 
they are cuses of thus disoase. Another point is that they do not 
react to quinine, and that the proportion of these cases, compared 
with that of malarial fevers, 18 lowest where the mularial index is 
highest and vice versa, Another form of fever lasting upto a 
fortnight is characterized by enteritis, and here the fever often 
starts moderately high and declines slowly. Blood examination 
has been negative in this variety. and so is the Widal reaction. 
Up to the prosent this variety has only been observed in Jamalpur 
and has been attributed to a defective water-supply.” 

Plague first broke out in the district in January 1900, but 
subsided in May, only to reappear with renewed virulence in the 
eusung “old weather. The total number of deaths reported in 
1900 was 2,052, but, as in other districts, und as usual during the 
first seasons of the epidemic, the disease was far more prevaiunt 
than the reports would indicate, and much of the mortality was 
concealed. The parts of the district which suffered most were 
Monghyr town and Sheikhpura thana. Next year the epidemic 
was more widespread, and 4,712 deaths were returned. Since then 
plague has been an annual visitation, being at its worst in 1905 
when it caused 11,080 deaths or 5°35 per mille. The towns of 
Monghyr and Jamalpur have suffered severely, especially the 
former, in which the death-rate from this cause alone averaged 
over 30 per mille in the five yours ending in 1906, 

As regards the attitude of the people, opposition was offered 
at first to the measures taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease; but as th: people have become more familiar with it, 
they have taken to evacuating their dwellings on its appearance 
and are more inclined to acqnies’e in disinfection. But for this, 
there can be no doubt that the disease would have worked much 
more havoc than it has, The people have been persistently 
hostile to inoculation, but the Civil Surgeon was able to start 
operations in the cold weather of 1907-1908 and inoculated 189 
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persons, Among those, 2 persons contracted plague, but both 
recovered. This result 18 gratifying, seeing that those who 
were inoculated wery members of the plague steff or were relatives 
of those who were suffering or had died from plague, and in either 
case belonged to that section of the population which was most 
likely to contract and die from plague. In 1906 rat-killing was 
introduced as a preventive measure, rats being caught in {raps 
laid by regular gangs over night and collected, drowned, and 
burnt in the morning. With the exception of the Marwari 
community, the inhabitants co-oporated cordially with the local 
officials; and from August 1906 to the end of December 1907, 
the number of rats killed in Monghyr town was 80,000 and in 
the rural area 100,000. It was found that, except in the Teghra 
thana, the incidence of the diseasc was less in those areas in 
which rats had been killed, but this may be due to the fact that 
there was much less plague in the district as a whole 

Regarding the incidence of the disease Captain E.O. Thurston, 
1. M. 8, writes: ~—“ Plague occurs practically all over the district 
and has been severe in the town of Monghyr itself and mm many 
localized areas. It presents the usual forms, f¢., bubonic, 
pneumonic and septicamic, and calls for no special comment. 
It is of interest in connection with the plague and rat flea 
hypothesis that in the rat destruction at present being carried on 
more rats have been killed in those areas in which plague was not 
markedly prevalent in the immediately preceding plague season.” 

Cholera 18 endemic in the district and often breaks out in 
epidemic form. In the seven years ending in 1906 the death rate 
from this disease was over 2 per mille annually, and in 1900 it 
rose as high as 5 per mille. Perhaps the most serious epidemic, 
however, was that of 1887, which was part of a great epidemic 
visitation which spread over the whole of this part of India. In 
Monghyr its progress was marked by the singular circuitous 
manner in which it travelled. It first appeared in an epidemic 
form in April in Gogri circle to the east of the distmet north of 
the Ganges and raged during the three following months, attack. 
ing more than 2,000 persons. It also spread with equal severity 
towards the close of the hot weather westward over the whole of 
the North Gangetio portion of the district. In July the epidemic 
crossed the Ganges in the west of the district and prevailed 
extensively in all the circles in that quarter. In August and 
September there was a lull in the progress of the disease, but 
towards the end of the latter month it spread to the eastern circle 
south of the Ganges and was active in Monghyr during October, 
finally dying out in November, It thus made the circuit of 
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the district before it reached its centre and capital, and prevailed 
in the damp and swampy alluvial northern area during the dry 
months, whilst in the rainy season it attacked the hilly and dry 
high lands of the south. The Civil Surgeon remarked that—" It 
is a remarkable fact thet in May and June, whilst the disease 
prevailed with great severity along the north bank of the Ganges, 
no outbreak occurred in Monghyr town, which is only eight 
miles distant across the river from Gogri, where the epidemic was 
30 severe, although there was constant communication between 
ther.” 

Thirty years ago it was stated in the Statistical Account of sman-pox. 
Bengal that—* Small-pos, though it is ordiaarily regarded as 
an epidemis, is in this district, as in every other where inoculation 
largely prevails, in reality an endemic from which the people are 
never free.’ These remarks no lorger hold good, for inoculation 
has ceased, vaccination has made great progress, and since the 
present system of vital statistics was introduced tho annual death 
rate has never been even | per mille. 

Dysentery is found at all seasons of tho year, but is met with piarhon 
most frequently during the rains. The poorer classes suffer mogt and dyson. 
from it, a fact which may be attributed to their greater exposure tery. 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, and alao, no doubt, to bad food, 
seanty clothing, and other privations. Diarrhma 1s also met 
with at all seasons, but is most common at the beginning and end 
of the rains. 

An investigation has recently been carried out by the Civil testinal 

Surgeon, Captain Clayton Lane, 1 «.s., concerning the prevalence parasites. 
of parasites in the bowels of prisoners in the Monghyr jail, the 
stools of 250 prisoners heing examined under the microscope. 
In 115 cases no ova or larvew of intestinal parasites were found 
in the bowel: in many of the other 135 cases the bowel was 
tenanted by more than one species of parasite. The infection ag 
displayed by the microscope was as follows :—Uncinaria duode- 
nalis 81, Ascaris lumbricoides 65, Trichocophalus dispar 4, 
Oxyuris vermicularis 1, Tenia solium 1, Tenia nana J, Rhabdomens 
9. There were 2 cases of pcramacium infection, one case of 
infection by flagellates, and 83 by amoeboid bodies. Of the 250 
prisoners in question, 143 were treated by anthelmintics, with the 
result that 90 showed the presence of Oxyuris vermicularis, 71 of 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 20 of Unciaaria, 9 of Tenia solium, 1 of 
Distoma crassum, and only 11 were free from infection by worms 
of one species or another. 

Ophthalmia is common during the months of April and May, Eye 
when the hot west winds, loaded with dust, are blowing. It ig ditonsee. 
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often only a mild form of conjunctivitis, but among the poor it 
takes the form of purulent ophthalmia, resulting in total destruc- 
tion of the eye, or in the formution of permanent opacities of the 
cornea In the 5 years 1896-1900, 473 successful operations for 
cataract were performed, 303 in the case of males and 170 in 
the case of females. 

Goitre is confined in a very curious manner to the villages on 
the bank of the Burh Gandak in the north-west of the district. 
It is supposed to owe its prevalence in this neighbourhood to the 
presence of lime and magnesia held in solution in the water of 
that river. So common is it, that in some villages even animals 
are affected, and there isa case on record of two dogs from a 
village in the Begusarai subdivision which were examined by 
the Civil Surgeon and found to be suffering from well-marked 
goitro. A largo numbor of persons arc treated for this disease 
in the Begusarai dispensary. 

Bronchitis is common in the coid weather, being chiefly 
met with in the old and poor. Pneumonia is rare. Asthma is 
prevalent, chiofly among the old, but it is by no means limited to 
them. Calculus or stone in the bladder occurs in all parts of 
the district, and is mostly found in children. 

The most prevalent infirmity is blindness, 141 per 160,000 
males and 130 per 100,000 females being returned as blind at the 
census of 1901, this being one of the highest percentages in the 
whole of Bengal. It appoars to be most common among castes 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, probably owing to the glare 
and dust from the sandy soil. Of deaf-mutes, there are 88 per 
100,000 males and 51 per 100,000 females, this being the highest 
proportion in South Bihar. Deaf-mutism is more common along 
the course of the Burh Gandak than in other parts of the district, 
and is most prevalent in the Teghra and Begusarai thanas, which 
are watered by it, and next {o them, though in a minor degree, 
in Gogri, through which the Baghmati flows, 

Leprosy is also fairly common, 73 per 100,000 males and 13 
per 100,000 fomales being returned as lepers at the censu s of 
1901. Popular belief connects the disease with general unclean- 
liness of living and unwholesome diet, and the lowest castes 
most frequently suffer from it, especially the Musahars, whose 
unclean habits of living are notorious. The virulence of the 
disease also appears to increase with the descent in the social 
order, for the lowest classes are generally attacked with the 
worst form and the development of the disease is more rapid in 
their case. A former Civil Surgeon states that the earliest 
symptoms are anmsthetic patches, thickening of the ulne nerve, 
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and slight hypertrophy of the integument of the ears and fore- 
head. Insanity is rare, only i3 males and 7 females per 100,000 
being returued as insane in 1901. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, but it 
does not appem to be regarded with any great disfavour by 
the people geverally, with the exception of the Babhans, who in 
this district are usually opposed to it, In 1907-08, 76,551 
persons were successfully vaccinated, or 38 pcr mille of the popu- 
lation, and the average annual number in the previous 5 years 
was 76,663, also representing 88 per mille. Inoculation was 
formerly practised, but has now been given up. 

The following mvount of tho sanitary state of Monghyr was 
given by the Civil Surgeon in 186%. “The main streets of 
Monghyr are kept clean, but otherwise the state of the town is 
much the same as it must ever have been As soon as you leave 
the main strects, you come across heaps of putrefying filth and 
large holes full of foetid fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly 
because it is incomplete, partly because the levels of the drains are 
not correet. The rain water finds for itself a path in the centre 
of the roads = At intervals, when the rain is very heavy, if finds 
its way into a drain, which may thus be cleared out. There are 
in several parts of the town hollows of great extent and of 
irregular shape and depth. ‘These have not been constructed 
originally as tanks, Lut have arisen from the earth having been 
gradually removed for building th duts in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or for brick making. The deseription of one of 
these will suffice for all, It lies in un open space to the vast of 
the {own, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about 100 yards in length and breadth, and is partinlly 
filled with black, muddy water, the secumnlation of all the 
surface drainage in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people are 
bathing and washing clothes, while the portion of the hollow 
not now under water is being uscd us a public necessary. Later 
in the season the wate: dries up, and only a fetid black ooze is 
left. Inthe hot weather it is vorfectly dry.” 

During the 49 years whicn heve passed since the above 
remarks were written, a considerable improvement has been 
effected both in the drainage of the town and in the conservancy 
arrangements. Sanitary progress has, however, been more marked 
in Jamalpur, which iss particularly dean and well-kept town, 
the most noticeable reform effected in recent years being the 
provision of a reliable water-supply by means ot large reservoirs. 
The installation of water-works at Monghyr is also contemplated, 
and « scheme for a daily supply of 400,400 gallons of filtered 
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water has been sanctioned. It is estimated to cost Rs 3,46,715, 
excluding the charge for {he srraugements for pumping unfiltered 
water. As regards the latter, tho East Indian Railway Company, 
which has a pumping station for the supply of water to the 
locomotive workshop at Jamalpur, has agreed to give a daily supply 
of 400,000 gallons ut the rate of 10 pies por 1,000 gallons, subject 
to future variation according to the actual expenses incurred. 
The Company has undertaken to maintain the supply for 5 years 
and to give the Municipality a year’s notice before it decides to 
discontinue it. 

Outside the municipalities there has been little sanitary 
progress, but in Jamiii and Begusarai there isa small conser- 
vancy staff, and the Local Boards aunually cleanse some 
selected villages. 

There ere 12 public dispensaries situated at Monghyr, 
Jamalpur, Begusarai, Chaprion, Gogri, Jamii, Khagaria, 
Lakhisarai, Sangrampur, Sheikhpura, Surajgarha and Teghra. 
Tn-patients are received at (1) the Monghyr dispensary, which 
has 56 beds for men and 18 for won.en ; (2) the Jami dispensary 
with 10 beds for men and 8 for women; (3) the Begusarai 
dispensary with 8 beds for men and 4 for women ; (4) tho 
Sangrimpu dispensary with 6 beds for men and 4 for women ; 
(5) the Lakhisarai dispensary with 5 beds for men and 2 for 
women; and (6) the Sheikhpura and (7) the Khagaria dispen- 
sarics, cach of which has 2 beds for men and 2 beds for won.en. 
All these dispensaries are maintained by the District Board, 
with {he exception of the dispensaries at Jamalpur and Monghyr 
which aro maintained, the first solely and tho second chiefly, 
by the local municipalities. 

In addition to these, the Narhan estate maintains a dispensary 
at Chaklahabad, which is under the supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon; and there are threo private dispensaries, one at Gidhaur 
known as the Diamond Jubilee Dispensary, which is maintained 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, a second at Kharagpur 
maintained by the Darbhanga WRaj, and the third at Mamdah 
in the Chakai thana maintained by the United Free Church of 
Scotlund Mission to the Santals; the modicel missionary in 
charge also visits Chahai twice 8 weck and dispenses medicines 
there. The oldest dispensaries are those at Monghyr (established 
in 1846), at Jamiii (1567) and at Begusarai (1872), 

The most important of the medical institutions is the dis- 
pensary at Monghyr. The old building having insufficient 
accommoration for the needs of the town and district, the late 
Mr. H. Dear provided a new hospital, at a cost of Rs. 40,000, 
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which was formally opened by the Licutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in 1888. It now ocntains beds for 74 pationts, and 
there are two rooms on the upper story in which European 
in-paticnts are received. It is maintained by the municipality 
with the help of u contribution from the District Board, private 
subscriptions, and the interest of an endowment fund of 
Rs. 71,500, which brings in Rs. 2,496 per annum. 

The East Indian Railway Company maintains dispensarics 
at Jamalpur, Jhajhi and Kiul, and hospitals at Jhajha and 
Jamalpur. That at Jhajha has 3 beds for males and 2 beds 
for females. At Jamalpur the European hospital has 8 beds, 
the Contagious Discases JTospital 6 beds, and tho Native los- 
pital 10 beds (7 for males and 3 for females). 

The European system of medicine and surgery has steadily Isprorw. 
gained popularity, but a largo number of the people have a2?8 a, 
peculiar aversion to quinine and other English medicines, or wept 
which, however, may be due merely to the comparative cost lincss °!** 
of engaging a doctor who will charge a foo for every visit. 
Most of them consult Indian doctors, cifther the Muhanmadan 
hakims or the Yaidyas who practise the Hindu system of 
medicine. In many cases, the latter {wo classes do not team their 
eraft from the study of any sciontific treatises, and their 
therapeutics consist of a number of nostrums handed down from 
generation to generation. One of tho principal means adopted 
by them for recovery consists of w total abstinenco from all 
food or drink during the first week of an atiucl of fever a 
system which is popularly known as fui. Both Muhammadan 
hakims and Hindu dubirdys administer drugs indigenous to tho 
country, but some are beginning to use Emopeun medicines. 
Surgery is almost unknown to them, but some operations are 
performed by indigenous oculists and Muhammadan barbers. 
The former operate for cataract by depressing the opaque lens 
with a necdle. Many of their unfortunate patients afterwards 
seek aid at the hospital for general inflammation of the eye. 
The Muhammadan barbers ere somewhat more enterprising, aud 
practise lithotumy. 

The following sccount of the methods of the habirdjes is 
reproduced from Sir William Lunter’s Statistical Account of 
Monghyr. “The dabirajes or Hindu physicians of Bihar are 
possessed of a system of medicine which, in the hands of the 
more educated members of the profession, is on the whole 
rational, though founded on a vague and hypothetical know- 
ledge. There are besides a large number of quack doctors, in 
league with the village jas or spirit charmors and low 
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Brahmans, who recommend incantations, charms, and the 
performance of pias. In the list ci indigenous drugs used in 
the native pharmacopoeia, the number of aphrodisiacs is very 
striking. It is in this class of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, that the practice of the quacks is largest. 
At the outset of cholera, Aabidjes usually administer a pill 
containing opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they 
prescribe rasun, a medicine whose action is stimulating; as a 
diuretic, the foocal matter of mice moistened with the juice 
of the plantain tree is applied to the navel. When thirst is 
excessive, an electuary made of honey and cinnamon powder is 
placed on the tongue; water is given sparingly. In native 
medical works eight kinds of fever are described. Of these 
the principal are the nervous, the bilious, and the ecatarrhal. 
The most complicated form is that in which the symptoms of 
all these three forms are present. The remedy suited for the 
treatment of all kinds of fever is called sucdursan churnd, con- 
taining fifty medicinal substances, most of which possess 
febrifuge properties. Purgatives are never given at the outset. 
Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or five days 
of the attack. In dysentery and diarrhoa, the medicines com- 
monly givon are taken from the class of carminatives and 
antiperiodics. A compound medicine used in fevers contains, 
amongst other drugs,'mercury, gold, talc, copper pyrites, and 
haritaht: (Terminaia chebula). For spleen, a compound called 
panchan is used, which consists of the following ingredients :— 
aloes, lime-juice from the Adghaz: (a small and very acid variety 
of Citrus acidu), rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For 
dysentery, cloves, aydwan, assafcotida, rock salt, black pepper, 
bay leaves, and mint are used in various combinations. Cow’s 
urine is often administered in liver diseases ” 
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AGRICULIURAL conditions are very different in the north and Germpay 
south of the distriet. To the north isa fertile alluvial plain ag 
devoid of hills or natural eminences. In tho west of this plain, ; 
from the boundary of the Darbhanga district to the mouth of the 
Gandak, the land is almost entirely under cultivation, the chef 
crops being bhadot and radi. The depressed tract to the cast 
grows fine rali crops in some places and paddy in others, but 
during the rains it is to a great extent inundated and uninhabited, 

and there are large tracts of pasture land, where herds grazo 

in the dry and hot weather. South of the Ganges the cultivated 

area lies chiefly in the basin of the Kiul river and its tributaries, 

and in pargana Kharagpur, where the largest. arca is under 
winter rice. Tho tract totho north of Sheikhpur&’ and west 

of Lakhisarai, which is also liable to inundation, is nearly all 
devoted to dhadoi and radi. Tho following is a bricf account of 

the different tracts of fertility. 

Some of the most fertile lands in the district consist of the Traces or 
didvas of the Ganges, «.c., lands in the bed of the river which aro ty 
constantly being added to or diluviated by floods. The creation 
of these didras, or chars, os they are also called, is an intoresting 
example of soil formation. Some back-water or curve of the river 
bed sets up an eddy in the current, which thereupon hecomes 
sufficiently stationary to deposit a portion of the sand which it 
holds in solution. The level of the dara, which is so far nothing 
but a heap of sand, then giedually rises as the water lying stag- 
nant spreads a thin layer of clay and silt over the sand ; and this 
deposit of silt deepens at every high flood, until at last the dara 
rises above flood-leve!. The soil of such a diéra is extremely 
fertile, and grows magnificent crops; but if its growth is arrested 
by the river altering its course, 80 that the flood water does not 
cover it during the second stage of its formation, it remains sandy 
and barren. 

Some didra lands are the most fertile in the district, producing 
fine bhadot crops before the river rises and good radi crops in 
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the cold weather. Other didras again may bo all sand, and the 
good ficld of one year may be ruiucd by a deposit of sand the 
next. Cultivation on didras is thus often a mere speculation. 
These lands are also the subject of perpetual dispute and frequent 
litigation. which is of a complex nature owing to the absence of 
fixod landmarks, and the difficulty of knowing whether the land 18 
an accretion or a ro-formation in situ. 

Government owns several extensive diara estates, of which the 
principal are :—(1) in the Begusarai thana, Arizi Bhawanandpur, 
Jafarnagar, and Mahazi Bhawanandpur, with an aggregate area 
of 253 square miles, Arazi Bhawanandpur alone extending over 17 
square miles; (2) in the Gogri and Monghyr thanss, Binda 
Diara with an area of 43 square miles; and (8) inthe Monghyr 
thana, Kutlupur with an area of 20 square miles. 

North of ihe Genges, about three-fourths of the Begusarai 
subdivision lies between tho channels of the Burh Gandak and 
{he Ganges, and consists of the older alluvial deposits of those 
dwo rivers, Woll raised above their beds and comparatively immune 
from injurious inundation. The northern portion of thana Begu- 
sirai and almost the whole of thana Gogri, which covers the 
eastern liuf of North Monghyr, is a low-lying tract singularly 
liable to destructive flood. ‘lo the north-west is the Kabar Tal, 
while thana Gogri, which is traversed by the Baghmati and 
Tiljig& rivers, is lined with uw series of j/ils, the remains of 
former river channels. 

Procecding from west to east, the Teghra {hana consis(s mainly 
of uplands suitablo for the cultivation of autumn and winter 
crops. Tho same description applies to the southern portion of the 
Begusarai thane; but, in the north-west, the iract north of the 
Burh Gandak includes a considorable area suitable for the cultiva- 
lion of winter rico. ‘The contre of this latter area is occupied by 
the Kabar Tal, a largo shallow lako, extending over nearly 7 
square miles, a portion of which is always under water and un- 
cultivable, The romainder dries up in time to allow the sowing 
of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop being reaped 
from boats in November. East of this lake the country becomes 
more like that characteristic of thana Gogri, with stretches of 
grass jungle interspersed with rivers and Jhils. In the last few 
years much grass jungle has been replaced by rabi crops; and it is 
probable that eventually the larger part of the area will be re- 
claimed. Thana Gogri includes a fairly extensive block of high 
land in the north, where excellent bhadoi and rabi crops are raised. 
The central portion of the thane is ocoupied by swamps and grass 
jungle, but the latter is in process of reclamation, A large block 
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between the railway embankment and the Ganges is regular 
Gangetie didrw land, in which, in favourable yeurs, rich crops of 
maize are reaped, and in other years fine crops of pulses, wheat, 
gram, and other rai cereals. In tho last few years a noti- 
ceable change hus been effected in the north-east of this thana, 
where the crops used {o suffer year after year from the 
overflow of the Kasraiya river. This tract is now safe from 
inundation owing {o {he construction of an embankment at the 
mouth of the river by the Bengal and North-Western Railway ; 
and the land yields equally good bhudoi and radi erops. 

South of the Ganges there is a quusi-didra tract along 
the bank of the Ganges, which bears rich rab: crops; while 
between tho river and the East Indian Railway loop line, from 
Jamalpur to Lakhisarai, there are excellent rice lands, which yichd 
exceptional crops in seasons free from floods. To the north-wost, 
the portion of the Sheikhpnra thana lying between the South 
Bihar and Kast Indian Railway lines comprises two fairly distinct 
tracts. ‘The castern portion is liable to inundation from the 
VWalahar river and has ahcavy soil growing good xa crops. 
The western portion, which is irrigated but not flooded by 
the Sakri river, produces winter rice, the rab crop being 
comparatively insignificant. South of the railway line from 
Bariarpnr to Sheikhpura, we find three distinct areas. ‘I’o the 
extreme cast is the valley cf the Man, which 1s irrigated from the 
Kharagpur roservoir and is mainly under rice. In the centre are 
the Kharagpur Iills, a mass of rock and jungle with occasional 
patches of cultivation in the valleys, In the west the tinet eateud- 
ing from the Kharagpur Ilills as far as the western boundary, 
which is comprised in the Sikandra thina and the southem portion 
of the Sheikhpura thana, isa wide flat plain witha slight fall 
from south to north, It is mainly cultivated with winter rice, 
but rabi crops, especially poppy, arc also grown to a considorable 
extent. The soil is dry, and the rico crop is apt to fail from 
insufficient rainfall. 

The southern portion of tis latter tract contuins chiefly paddy 
land of a quality much inferior to the alluvial lands nearer the 
Ganges. Thc rice crop is entirely dependent on the rainfall, for 
the scanty provision for water storage cannot compensate ade- 
quately for the rapid drainage of the country. Consequently, 
short monsoon rainfall, followed by a failure of the rain in 
November and the beginning of December, involves a crop of half 
or less than half the normal yicld. Round the village sites in this 
tract, the land, manured by generations of good Hindu cultivators, 
yields poppy, mustard, maize, jenerd, castor, rahar and sugarcane, 
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and occasionally barley and wheat. Irrigation is effected by 
means of wells, genorally mere jpi/s unlined with masonry, of 
which there may be several in onc village, each owved and kept 
up by a combination of ryots, who take the water by turns 
according to their needs. On the higher lands of the village, 
out of reach of artificial irrigation, are grown scanty crops of 
huithi, hodo, ti/, mustard, sarguja, rahar and other oil-seeds and 
pulses. These higher lands, generally known as ¢dnr, are com- 
posed largely of sand and gravel with a scanty admixture of clay, 
and are only moderately fertile, producing a yearly crop with 
difficult y. 

The last division consists of the undulating country 
stretching from the Kharagpur ILills southwards to tae border 
of the district. In the Jami? {hana, in the north of this 
tract, {here are estensive areas under rice, and in the extrome 
south {he cultivators carve out paddy fields by levelling the heds 
of jors, or strounlets, and terracing the sides of the wider and 
shallower valloys. On the banks of such streams as retain 
wu small amount of water during the dry season, some fev 
sugarcane fields may also be found and an occasional crop of 
barley us wheat. The greater portion of the land, however, 
cannot be irrigated. The bard and stony sides of hillocks, the 
still harder mounds of kavhar in purgana Parbatpara and fa/uke 
Mahapur and Dumzi, and the flat or hammocky laterite deposits 
of Chakai, ure scratched with a plough once every three years and 
produce a smull crop of kulth7, hodo, til, mustard or rahur. The 
lands nearer the villages, to which manure, in the form of cow- 
dung and wood ashes, can be conveniently applied, are more 
fertile, yielding fair crops of barley, castor, jancré and maize, 
But these also wre mainly dependent on a good rainfall for their 
full growth, and an absence of winter rain is fatal. Every year 
sees the improvement of cultivation by the conversion of the 
lower fdr lands into paddy fields, where the bed of a stream 
affords opportunity for irrigation. Such extonsion is due 
entirely to the energy ot the ryols; and there is a complete 
aksence of the development of an intelligent system of irrigation 
works, which can only be carried out by means of the capital of 
proprietors. 

1nzicae Artificial irrigation is little practised or needed in North 
nox. = Monghyr, where the country is subject to inundation during the 
rains. Irrigation is not resorted to at all in low-lying rice tracts; 
and statistics vompiled during the recent settlement opera- 
tions show that only 24 percent. of the total cultivated area is 
irrigated. Wells are used very little for irrigation except in the 
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Teghra thana, where valuable crops, such us chillies and tobacco, 
are grown on small patches which can easily be watered from 
adjoining wells. A small amount of irrigation is effected by 
means of tanks, but more by small channels and by lifting water 
from rivers, lakes, otc. In Gogri thana the latter furnish the 
main source of irrigation for the rice crop, which is moro 
largely cultivated than in tho two western thanas. Even hero, 
however, irrigation is so little resorted to that barely one 
acre in every ten under rice is irrigated, and these figures are 
hardly representative of the whole thana, as it is only in a rmall 
area in the north that irrigation is extensively resorted to. 

In the west and north-west of South Monghyr irrigation is 
practised far more freely and is of three main kinds, viz., from 
artificial water channels called pains, from artificial reservoirs 
called dhars, and from wells. ‘Chore is also a system of distri- 
butaries leading off from a reservoir at Kharagpur to the north- 
east, which will bo dealt with later Well irrigation is largely 
used for poppy, sugarcane, and vegetables, especially potafees. 
There are numbers of pekkd or musonry wells, and every yoar an 
astonishing nuinber of Aachchaé or earthen wells are dug, which 
will last for a few scasons. A more detailed description of the 
system of pains and ahs is ealled for. 


Panis are artificial channels leading off from a river or Pains. 


stream or from an d/ar, but as a rule the latter is more frequently 
an independent source of irrigation rather than the storage 
area for pains. These water channels are imveh in evidence 
in the west of the Sheikhpura thana, and particularly in its 
north-western corner, where they issue principally from the 
Sakri river. Further south they are led off from tho various 
streams flowing from the hills, and to a less estent from dhars 
in which the water draining off the hills is stored. Where several 
villages are dependent on one pain, they enter into an agrooment 
to use the water by turn, (., cach village in turn dams it up at 
various points, so a8 to divert the water into smaller channels, 
which convey it to the fiells. 

Ahars are occasionally mere reservoirs for the pains, but 
generally the water stored in them is brought straight {o the 
fields by means of small chanuels which are not ty be dignified 
with the name of pain. They ure of two kinds, one being 
enclosed on all sides and fed from a stream or filled up with flood 
water during the rains; the other cpen on one side, usually 
towards the south, and depending on the natural slope of the 
ground from that direction for its supply of water. The number 
of these dhars in the Sikandra thana is extraordinary, so that the 
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16-inch maps of the villages lonk almost like chese-boards. The 
dhars thomselves include a great deal ot land which is regularly 
cultivated in the cold weather, only a narrow strip of water being 
left in them after they have fultilled their main purpose of 
irrigating the aghani rice. The ahars have in most villages such 
importance, that the lands of the villages are usually divided 
locally into hitas, according as they are irrigated from-one ahar 
or another Water is either taken out of the a/ar by cuts in the 
enbankment, or, when it gets low, by swing baskets, Pains and 
dhars aye almost invariably kept up by the landlords, who 
generally adopt tho produce system of 1ent whero these forms of 
irrigation are in use. 

- Inthe Jamiii subdivision to the south irrigation is a necessity 
for the proper cultivation of all crops. The alluvial plain of 
the Kiul and Alai rivers has a considerable slope towards the 
north-west, and drains rapidly. To counteract this, embank- 
ments, called bandhs, are placed ucross the line of drainage, which 
serve {o retain water longer than would otherwise be the case. 
Small channels sometimes lead the water from field to field from 
the dhars so formed, but in the majority of cases it is taken from 
one field to another by the simple process of cutting the als 
or ridges. ‘Tho bods of these dhkars dry up in November and 
December, and are then sown with barley and other radi erops. 
Fields lying near the banks of rivers or streams are irrigated 
directly from them. A channel is dug in the sand so as to lead 
tho water towards the bank, and it is lifted to the level of the 
high land on the bank by means of a sunr or hunri, 

This is an iron bucket attached by a long rope to one end of a 
Juthé (callod in some parts a dhenkal), ie., wlong bar of wood 
pivoted ona forked upright. A man standing on a platform above 
the water in the stream depresses the bucket ill it is filled with 
water. The bucket is then swung up to tho higher level by the 
counter-bulancing weight of an old cart wheel, lump of wood 
or mud fastened to the other end of the /athd, and is tipped 
into the end of a channel, along which the water flows to the 
field which is to be irrigated. This method is also exclusively in 
use for raising water from wells for the irrigation of poppy and 
sugarcane fields which cannot be reached by water from a river or 
stream. Well irrigation in this form is extensively practised, and 
the Jatid is also used for raising water from dhars. 

Where the level ofithe water in a stream or tank is very little 
below the level of the land to be irrigated, the water is raised by 
means of a chdnr or sair, This consists of a piece of closely woven 
bamboo matting, about 18 inches to 2 fect square, with two of 
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its corners brought together and sewn up. Two ropes are 
attached to the wedge-shaped end so formed, and one to each of 
the pieces of wood fastened across ihe mouth to keep it open. 
Two men, standing one on each sido of the pool of water, dip the 
chan into the pool, swing it up to the bank, and tip the water 
into the channel by sharply raising tho ropes. Water is some- 
times raised to a high lovel by means of a serios of these chdnrs, 
when the fields to be irrigated form a succession of terraces on 
a slope. 

Little irrigation is possible in the hilly region of the Chakai 
thana without an outlay of capital, and fow wells oxist or can be 
dug in this area. But a good deal of rico is grown in the beds 
of jors or hill strcamlots, which the enginecring skill of the 
Santals turns into fertile fields) An embankment is placed across 
the jor near its source, and the bed of the s{rcam beneath the 
embankment is levelled into fields, which continue one below 
the other, like thesteps of a stairway, down the whole length 
of tho jor, till it roaches the main stream or strikes soil which 
cannot be cullivated. The embankment retuins the water of the 
stream till long after the paddy crops are ripe, when otherwise 
it would have flowed off ina fow hours. Each field, too, acts 
asasmall roservoir for the ficld below it; and all tho fields aze 
thus assured of a continuous supply of moisture and, except in 
extremely dry years, produco a good crop. ° 

Some of the reservoirs {hus formed are very largo and supply an 
extensive area with water, but a good deal of cutting is required 
in order to provide channels leading from the bed of tho streum 
in which the water is originally collected. This cannot be done 
by tho ryots, asa considerable outlay is involved ; and unfortu- 
nately most landlords of the Jamiii subdivision tako littlo interest 
in the construction or maintenance of irrigation works. In the 
alluvial plain also, the tanks and dhars constructed generations 
ago, when proprietors seemed to take an active interest in the 
welfare of their tenants, or at least in the justifiable increase 
of their rent-rolls, are also silting up and falling into disrepair. 
This is regrettable, for the land is in general incapable of 
producing good crops without irrigation. An extension of the 
system of dhars if applied scientifically, so that the largest area 
of country possible could be assured of a constant supply of water 
from each ghar, would not only increase very largely the area of 
cultivation, but also improve the quality of the crops produced 
from the fields under tillage. 

The only large icrigation work in the district consiste of & Khoragpur 
reservoir in the Kharagpur estates of the Mahareja of Darbhanga, reservoir. 
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which was constructed a little over 30 years ago, when these and 
the other Raj estates wore under tie management of the Court 
of Wards. About 2 miles south-west of Kharagpur the river 
Man runs through a gorge between two steep hills, and at the 
narrowest point of the gorge there isan outcrop of rock across 
the river bed. This was takon advantage of as a natural 
foundation on which to raise a great dam. Below this, the gorge 
widens out into a valley hemmed in by low but abrupt hills, 
which forms the reservoir. The work was begun in 1870 
and comploted in 1877, the expenditure, as calculated in 1878 by 
the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, being Rs. 6,84,916. 

The dam is a mass of carthwork 81 feet high, measured from 
the river bed, und 27 fect wide on the top, the extreme length on 
the top, from hillside to hillside, being 700 fect. It is composed 
of clay rammed in thin layors, and is traversed in the centre 
by arubble stone masonry wall, 3 tect thick at the top and 10 
fect wide at the base, spread out by footings to 26 feet in the 
foundation, which rests on solid clay. The front of the slope is 
protected by a layer of rubble stone about a foot thick. A waste 
weir, 100 feet long and 340 wide on the crest, has been eut out 
on the south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting 
being 40 feet. Thero are outlet irrigation sluices on the north 
and south of the river, which have a cut stone floor and rubble 
stone apron, extending for 200 feet. The walls are faced with 
cut stone, and picreed in the case of the northern outlet by 
three vents of 4 feet by 3 fect, and in the southern outlet by 
four vents of the same size. hey are fitted with iron frames 
and gates, worked from above by powerful screw gearing. 
Besidcs the waste weir, some waste sluices of similar construction 
are provided, in order to return to the Man river below a certain 
proportion of the water. 

The following account of the capacity of the reservoir ig 
condensed from the Statistical Account of Bengal. “The area 
of the catchment basin is 386 square miles, and the area of the 
reservoir at the level of the hills is 1:7 square miles, calculated 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin. The capacity 
of tue reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and the 
crest of the waste weir is 1,090,045,440 cubic feet, which 
represents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for 
the purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 cubic feet, tc. the 
sluices and waste weir must be able, if required, to discharge 3,426 
millions of cubic feet. These figures are thus fixed in consequence 
of an agreement between the Darbhanga Court of Wards and 
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Raja Lilanand Singh, who owns the riparian land further down 
the river, that not more than one-third of the average amount of 
water due to rainfall should be impounded. For irrigation pur- 
poses, there is a storage of 1,090 millions cubic feet, or 124,620 
oubie feet for each acre of the area to be irrigated, exclusive of 
the local rainfall over that arca.” The above calculations were 
based on the area of the catchment basin, the height of the crest 
of the waste weir from the sills of the sluices, and the estimated 
rainfall. But the height of the crest of the waste weir wus 
subsequently reduced; a rainfall of 60 inches is far above the 
average ; and it is stated that the calculations did not allow for 
the influx of water trom the springs of Bhimbandh and Lakshmi- 
kund, which are estimated to supply 1,974,720 cubic feet in 
winter and 987,360 cubic feet in the hot weather, 

The area of the land to be irrigated was fixed originally at 
26,240 standard Lighds, but ten years later the area under irriga- 
tion from the water of the reservoir and the springs was 47,500 
bighas, after allowing for the share of the Bunaili Raj according 
to the agreement. It is reported that water is now distributed 
by means of irrigation channels over about 18,000 acres (approxi- 
mately 54,000 bighas). ‘The scheme has helped to raise the rent- 
roll of the Darbhanga Raj estates from about Rs. 40,000 to 
nearly Rs. 1.30,000, ¢¢., by more than 800 per cent. The 
chief irrigation channels consists of the Rahmatpur, Parsanda 
and Bhusichak canals on the north of the river Man, and the 
Mugaffarganj, Kathutia and Buhara branch canais cn the sonth. 
These canals and distributaries are over 30 miles long. 

Outside the area irrigated by the canals and distributaries oiendae 
in the Kharagpur pargana, there is a system of irrigation by “4d. 
means of gilanddsi bandhs or dhér bandhs, ic., embankments 
across hill streams. In this porgana it has long boeu the custom 
to construct such embankments in order to intercept water for 
purposes of irrigation. They were formerly constructed, at the 
expense of tho estate, hy the jeth-raiyats (headmen) of the 
villages; but as they were made without the necessary careful 
calculation of the amount of ficod-water to which they were 
liable to be exposed, they were constantly being injured. It 
was therefore proposed, in 1873, that a special examination 
should be made of all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into turee classes:—(1) Those likely to prove 
permanently remunerative, owing to the increased value given 
to a large area of land by their oonstruction. (2) Those 
not likely to prove remunerative, but which, having been always 
maintained at the expense of the estate, could not be abandoned 
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without hardship to the ryots, and which could be constructed in 
a solid manner at an expense not grsater than the amount which, 
at 5 per cent., would yield the average aunual expenditure on 
repairs. (3) Similar bands which should be maintained, but 
which could not be constructed within the above limit of expense. 
It was also suggested that it might be found desirable to erect 
bandhs at places where they had not hitherto existed. Sanction 
was given to an expenditure of Ks. 30,000, and the construction 
of bandhs irrigating 16,000 bighas was completed in 1877, 

So1zs, Tho soils of the district are (1) heavy clay called Aarail, (2) 
clay called kewdl, kariya or kathauk, (3) clayey loam called dhust 
kewal or phulauk, (4) loam called dhus, dhusri, doras or balmat, (5) 
sandy loam called ba/swmbhi, and (6) sand or ba/. The clay soils 
of the district are classified as follows:—(«) Kachhuda kewal is the 
typical clay soil of chau or low lands, which romain too long 
and too deep under water to admit of psddy cultivation, The 
soil, however, grows all sorts of rabi crops Its colour is black. 
(6) Karail or karari is a black, tenacious rich soil, also found in 
the chaurs, which grows only rabi crops. (c) Dhusri or dhusm 
kewal is a little lighter than kachhuad kewal and grows both paddy 
and winter crops. (@ Gorki is an extromely stiff soil suitable 
neither for paddy nor wheat or barley, which grows only rahar, 
gram, kulthi, otc. It has a mixed white and red colour. (¢) A 
brick-red soil found near tho hills, vory stiff and impervious to 
water, rather poor, growing only rahar, gram, kulthi, ote. This 
soil has no special name. 

The usual loamy soil is bhusa: or dhusri or dhus, a light rich 
soil suitable for crops. A. sandy soil is known as lalsumi or 
dbaloumbiri. Tt is not a rich soil, but will grow both bhadoi, and 
vabi crops. Dhus, balmat or doras is a didra soil containing about 
three-fourths sand and one-fourth clay, which yiolds only inferior 
rabi crops. Alkaline soils are known as xonchhal or asar, when 
impregnated with saltpetre (Potassium nitrate); as sh, when 
impregnated with sodium carbonate, used by washermen for 
washing clothes; and as Aharwa, when apparently containing 
sodium sulphate. But there is a good deal of contusion about 
these names. 

Rarwratt, In North Monghyr an ample and well-distributed rainfall is 
not so vitally important as in South Monghyr, because the area 
under rice is comparatively small. Ifthe rainfall is short, lands 
that would not otherwise be cultivated are available, especially 
for rab: crops; while didras and other lands which are usually 
flooded yield bumper crops of maize, which in other years might 
very possibly have been swept away or destroyed by floods. In 
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South Monghyr, on the other hand, the main staple is winter 
rice ; a large proportion of the area under cultivation consists 
of a dry soil immune from inundation; and here artificial irriga- 
tion is essential to guard against the effects of short or un- 
seasonable rainfall. 

The following table shows the normal areas undor the prin- Prrnot- 
cipal crops and the percentago of thuse areas on the normal net tA", 
cropped area, according to statistics published by tho Depart- 
ment of Agriculture i in 1907 i 
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The most noticeable points brought out by “these figures are the 
small area under rice, as compared ‘with ther districts of Bihar, 
and the large proportion given up to raé/ crops. Bhadot crops are 
not of much importance, especially in Gogri thana, much of which 
is unsuitable for their cultivation owing to the recurring annual 
inundations. Thoy are, however, sown to a fairly large extent on 
diéras and other lands inundated by the spill of the Ganges, 
The sowing is little more than » speculation, the cultivator 
hoping that the crop will be ripe enough for hin to reap before 
the floods come down, and this happens only in occasional years. 
A fall ripe bhadoi crop is seldom reaped in such lands, but 
when it can be reaped, it is exceptionally rich, and generally 
enough is secured to save the peasant from loss. 
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According to the statistics obtained during the recent settle- 
ment, the radi crop is predominant in North Monghyr, averag- 
ing 66 per cent. of the whole cropped area. Bhadoi crops come 
next with a percentage of 43, and aghani crops last with a per- 
centage of 29, falling as low as 19 per cent. in the Teghra thana. 
The food crops grown are, in order of importance, maize 21 per 
cent., rice 21 per cent., wheat 15 per cent., gram 10 per cent., 
barley 9 per cent, maud 6 per cent,, and among miscellaneous 
crops, potatoes and chillies, which flourish in Teghri and Begusa- 
rai. The proportions of the different crops vary much from 
thana to thana. Muize, for example, is 28 per cent. in Teghra, 
and only 14 per cent. in Gogri, while rice is 30 per cent. in Gogri, 
and only 7 per cent. in Teghra. The twice-cropped area is 36 
per cent. of the cultivated area, anil the percentage is as high as 
41 per cent. in Gogri. In the latter thina much of the second 
crop consists of catch-crops, such as gram and Ahesdri, grown on 
{he rice lands; whereas in Teghra and Begusarai it is made up 
largely of valuable crops, such as tobacco, chillies, wheat and 
barley, grown on highly manured lands which have already given 
a good outturn of maize. Looking at the figures as a whole, the 
most marked features are the large place given to food crops, the 
importance of maize as an autumn crop and of wheat, barley, and 
gram as spring crops, and the comparative unimportance of the 
winter rice crop Settlement statistics for South Monghyr are 
not yet avuileblo. The following is a brief account of the princi- 
pal crops classified according {o the different heads. 

The most important cereal is rice, especially a,hané or winter 
rice, which is the main staple south of the Ganges. There it 
is mainly grown in the Kharagpur pargana to the east, in the wide 
plain stretching from Jami to Sheikhpura on the west, and on 
the alluvial land in the Sheikhpura thane. In North Monghyr 
winter rice is grown chiefly in the Gogri thana, where it 
occupies 25 per cent. of the net cropped area. Much of it eon- 
sists, however, of the coarsor varieties, which are sown broadonst 
on the edges of j#i/) and swamps; though they give little trouble 
to the cultivator, they are less prolific and produce a less valuable 
grain than varictics cultivated elsewhore with greater care and 
at greater expense. 

Bhadoi rice, also called sdtht rice because the period between 
sowing and reaping is about 60 days, is cultivated mostly in the 
south of the district, ordinarily on high and somewhat poor land. 
In the north it is grown in small quantities, occupying 5 per 
cent. of the net cropped area in the Gogri thana, but barely 1 per 
cent. in Teghra and Begusarai. 
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Maize is almost as important a staple as rice in Monghyr, Maiee. 
and in North Monghyr covers 21 per cent. of the net cropped 
area, It is regularly sown in didra arexs on the chance of the 
flouds coming sufficiently late to allow of the crop being reaped, 
and also in jow-lying land liable to floods fromthe Ganges, 
Gandak and other rivers. 

Wheat is cultivated largely in North Monghyr, where it is Wheat 

most extensively grown in Begusarai thana on lands on which 
the annual inundation of the Ganges leaves a rich deposit of silt. 
In such areas the ordinarily heavy cost of cultivation of this crop 
is to a large extent avoided, and the cultivator is thus able to 
bear with comparative equanimity the chances of loss through 
blight, to which this crop is particularly liable. 

Gram is a crop of considerable importance in South Monghyr, Gram. 
especialiy in the belt of land bordering the Ganges betweeu the 
river and the Kharagpur and Lakhisarai Hills. It is also rsised, 
though to a less extent, in North Monghyr, where if is grown 
in the diaras, besides being sown as a second crop after rice. 

Barley is mainly cultivated in North Monghyr, In the Barley. 
poorer lands of Gogri it to some extent takes the place of the more 
valuable spring crops which can he raised in other thanas. 

Marua is, nest to maize, the most important bhadol crop and Marva. 
is principally grown in North Monghyr. 

The most important of the remaining cereals and pulses are Other 
arhar, khesdri, masini, peas, oats, dodo, sdmd ( sadn), china ee 
and kAnithi, which are grown over a very large srea in North 
Monghyr. Of these, AAesdrv, peas, and Au//At (vulg. kurshi) are 
grown as second or catcherops after the harvesting of the winter 
rice, particularly in thane Gogri. The ceva millet is sown late 
in the cold weather, especially in the area south-west and west 
of Sheikhpuraé. It{ is not of much importance, but it strikes the 
eye with its fresh greun, when the main ra crop is already ripe, 
if not harvested. It depends on irrigation, chiefly from wells. 

Qil-seeda are the main non-food crop of the district and Ov'-seede, 
consist chiefly of linseed, rape and mustard. In the cold weather 
the fields in the radi-growing tracts are yellow with the crop 
last named. Tv, or gingelly, is raised in the south near the 
hills; and the remuining area under oil-seeds is given up to 
miscel'aneous crops, euch as castor-oil, 

Sugarcane is a crop of littie importance in North Monghyr, Sugarcane, 
where only 1,300 acres are planted with it. Lt is cultivated 
principally in South Monghyr, where it is of some importance to 
the north-west and also round Sikandra. In 1906-07 it was 
grown on altogether 6,800 acres. 
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Cotton is grown on only 400 acres, and jute scarcely at all; 
but other fibre crops account for 19.%6u acres. 

Indigo is practically confined to tha Begusarai subdivision. 
In 1991-02, during the course of the recent se'tlememi, it was found 
that, besides a small area of 524 acros in the Gogri thana, 15,026 
acre*, or 44 per cont. of the cultivated area of the Begusarai subdivi- 
sion, were cultivated with indigo either by or on behalf of factories 
in the Toghra and Begusarai thanas. ‘ho total area cultivated by 
factories was 15,449 acres, o: actually moro than the area under 
indigo,—a fact which shows that cven then planters were 
beginning to substitute other crops for indigo, and is all the more 
significant, because much of the land under indigo is cultivated 
by tenants on behalf of tho factories, and not by the planters 
themselves. This tendency has become more marked during the 
years which have since elapsed, the area under the plant shrinking 
to 6,400 acres in 1908. Sugarcane aud tobacco are the principal 
crops substituted by the p'anters for indigo. A fuller account 
of the industry will be found in Chapter VIII. 

Tobacco is an important crop in the Teghra thina, where 
nearly 3 por cent. of the net cropped area is devoted to it. In 
south Monghyr it is grown here and there close to the village 
sites, but not on any large scale at present. It appears probable, 
however, thut the reduction of the area under poppy, and the 
opening of a tobacco factory in Monghyr, will lead to a large 
extension of its cultivation. 

Poppy is cultivated only in the country south of the Ganges. 
The total area sottlod with the cultivators has hitherto shown 
wonderfully littio variation, having been always about 51,000 
bighds for the last 20 years In 1906-07 it amounted to 30,164 
bighds, and in spite of a bad season, the measured aroa was 29,200 
bryhds, In consoquence of tho general contraction of cultivation 
due to the reduction in the export of opium to China, the area 
was limited to 25,000 biyids in 1906-07 and one 4dufia, viz, 
Amarpur, has been abandoned, this being a large straggling charge 
diffeult lo supervise and yielding poor opium Before that year 
the area under poppy cultivation was divided for administrative 
purposes into four hows, viz, Monghyr, Sheikhpuri, Jamii and 
Amarpur, the moasured area of which in 1905-06 was 5,427 
lighds, 12,184 bighas, 7,636 lighds and 4,634 bghas, respectively 
The district produces opium of a good quality and it is reported 
that it is beginning to turn out a better quality of leaf yearly. 

Among miscellaneous crops the most important are potatoes 
and chillies. North of the Ganges the former are grown on 
nearly 10 por cent. of the net cropped area of thana Teghré and 
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on nearly 8 per cent. in thana Begusarai, while south of the 
Ganges they ure produced in large quuntities round Lakhisarai. 
Chillies are grown on an extensive soule both in Toghra and 
Legussrai, where their cultivation constitutes an important 
industry. Driving about the Begusarai subdivision in the proper 
season, ono cannot but be struck by the sight of wide stretoies of 
country ablaze with patches of red, where the chillies are lying 
spread out to dry in the sun. In fow districts, indeed, are chillies 
so extensively grown or the export trade to [astern Bengal so 
brisk. 

The normal cultivated area is only 47 per cont. of the total 
aren of the distriet- but this is due to the fact that south of 
the Ganges a large tract consists of hills, and north of the 
Gangea of the swamps in Gogrithana. No less than 1,422 square 
miles are returned as not available for cultivation, while the area 
of vulturable waste is returned as 266 square miles. There is 
ample evidence of the extension of cultivation both in tho north 
and south of the district. A little over 30 yours ago the Collector 
reported —* Thero appears little doubt that so great is the demand 
for lund, that a guod deal of land, which ten years ago was consi- 
dered not worth cultivation, has during the past two or three years 
been broken up. J may mention the broad belt of land adjoining 
the Kharagpur Lills west of the Kharagpur road, and a very 
considerable area to the north-west of Pharsiya and throughout 
the central parts of that pargane. The juncle lends, conspicuous 
in the survey maps in Pharkiya, are now very generally studded 
with fields of corn.” Tho advance made in pargina Vharkiya 
or thana Gogri during the sixty years which have elapsed since 
the revenue survey may by gathered from the fact that only 3d 
per cent. of its area was then cultivated. Now nearly C4 per 
cent. is under cultivation, and this is equal to nearly four-fifths 
of the oultureble area. Much of the land under tillage has 
only recently been reclaimed, and more might be reclaimed 
were it not for the liability of this tract to flood, owing to 
which cultivation in the svampy areas is stil. carried on to 
a large extent by nou-resident cultivators called dodatware or 
pahikdslthars, 

In South Monghyr the construction of the Kharagpur 
reservoir has resultec in a considerable extension of cultivation in 
the north-east, and 1n the north-west all culturable land has 
practically been taken up exoept at the foot of the hills. Much of 
the waste in this latter tract has been cleared within the lest 60 
years to judge from the revenue survey maps, but the process of 
clearing has now apparently well-nigh reached its limits. At 
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present, cultivation in the neighbourhood of the hills is fluctuat- 
ing, lands being tilled cne year aud abandoned the next. 

In the south there isa good deal of jungle und waste land 
awaiting the woodman’s axe and the cultivatur’s plough, but 
extension of cultivation is practically impossible without extension 
of irrigation. There are signs that tracts of ‘an land, previously 
cleared of timber to grow /ulthi and other pulses, have been 
again allowed to relapse into waste, and are now covered with 
karaunda and thorny scrub jungle. In many places these are being 
cleared for a second time, and paddy fields are laid out in the 
beds and on the banks of the streams which traverse them. The 
Santals of Mahapur Kalan and Chakai are gradually extending 
cultivation in their villages by the system of damming up streams 
already mentioned; and every year sees the further retreat of the 
fringe of jungle towards the higher hills. Where, however, irriga- 
tion is not possible even in this primitive form, the clearance of 
jungle is not synonymous with extension of cultivation. Large areas 
are fit for nothing else but the growth of forest and poor forest at 
that. A few crops of hod and Audihi may be reaped from land 
thus cleared, but without manure and water even this scanty crop 
ceases to be remunerative ; and the {hin covering of soil, loosened 
by the plough, is washed by the rain into the beds of the hill 
streams, leaving a stony surface and rocks too hare to give 
a hold to even the smullest timber. As an instance of this process 
may be meutioned Dhanwe, a large taluk of pur gana Chakai, 
where the forest has long ago been cleared, and even the paddy 
fields are losing their fertility. It is made up of hummocky 
hills (damgis}, und the chief component of the soil is quartz 
stone. The stony ground, having yielded a crop or two of hulthi 
to the first clearers, refuses {0 bear trees, much less crops or grass. 
The result is that the number of cattle has yearly decreased 
owing {o the absence of fodder, and the decrease of cattle implies 
decrease of manure, which must be applied in large quantities 
to terraced paddy fields to make up for the loss caused by 
extremely rapid drainage. Thus the village, though cleared, has 
a diminishing rather than an increasing productiveness. 

IMPROVE. Tn South Monghyr cultivators have adopted two new ideas 
Ouartva introduced by the Opium Department, viz., (1) to plough in 
TION, ridges and furrows running east and west, and sow only on the 
north slope of the ridges, so as to protect the young plants from 
the extreme heat of the sun; and (2) to sow wheat in small 
quantities round the poppy beds, so as to attract caterpillars, etc., 
from the growing poppy to the wheat. Both these ideas have 
been largely adopted in the lest two or three years, but the 
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future alone can show whether they will become part of the 
stock of agricultural lore. Otherwise, there is little to chronicle 
under thie head, with the exception of the introduction of new 
paying crops, such as potatoes. The latter have now become 
popular; and even in the less advanced tracts to the south, they 
are now grown largely by the Kunjrés of Jamii, Chaksi and 
Tilwa. 

With the exception of iron roller sugarcane mills, improved 
implements have not come into favour. Formerly the cane was 
squeezed by being passed betwoen two revolving wooden cylin- 
ders, but the pressure thus obtained was weak and uneven, and 
the operation had to be repeated several times, and even then 
the juice was not wholly extracted. This archaic mill has been 
superseded by one of iron, by means of which not only is che 
work done much more expeditiously, Lut far legs juice is left in 
the cane. The new machino has come into use almost every- 
where, and the raucons creaking of the old woeden mills, onco 
so characteristic of the carly spring, is now rurcly to be beard. 
The value of catch-crops is well understood, f.c., of crops taken 
off the lands between the crops of an ordinary rotation when 
otherwise the land would remain fallow. As an example of 
such catch-crops may ho mentioned /hisa, which is sown 
broad-cust in the rice fields as they are drying up at the end 
of the rains. In this case a double advantage is reaped; there 
isthe additional crop of straw and grain, and khesdri bang 
a leguminous crop, increases the store of nitrogen, 1.c., it adds 
some plant-food {o the soil. Gram is similarly sown in noo 
fields after the paddy has been harvested. With the exception 
of rice, few of tho crops are grown singly. As many as five or 
six different crops may be seen growing mixed up together in 
the same field, such as wheat or barley with linsecd, mustard, 
gram, Ahesdri and masuri. 

The mango 1s found all over the district, but it is more voms Feurts 
mon north of the Ganges and along its southern bank than in 4¥P veo" 
the hill tracts, where it gives niace to mahua (Hassia latyolia). : 
The mange yield is very uncertain, Lut in good seasons forms a 
considerabie portion of the food of the people in May and June. 
The mained tree and its products have beon already described in 
Chapter I. The jack-fruit or kaihal (Artocarpus tntegrtfolta) 1s 
common, and the p.antain is found all over the district, being 
especially common in North Monghyr, but the fruit is usually of 
a very coarse description. The palm-tree or ¢a/ (Borassus flabelh- 
fer) is very common, ard produces vast quantities of tari (toddy), 
the fermented sap of which is obtained from the peduncles out 
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before flowering. The date-palm or kéajiir is also cultivated for 
the ¢ért it yields. The tamarind or imi, the ‘air (Zieyphus 
jujuba), the sh@ifa or custard apple, and the jim (Eugenia 
Jambolana) are numerous, aad their fruit is in considerable 
demand. Among figs, the fruit of the dumar (Ficus carica) and 
yular (F. gi merat:) are eaten by the lower classes Citrus acida 
and other species of 1 me, when properly cultivated, grow to per- 
fection. The wood-apple or fathlel and the bel (Aigle Marmelos) 
are highly esteemed, and are found all over the district. The 
karaunda (Curissa carundas) is another fruit tree very generally 
cultivated ; its fruit i- used to mako a jelly very like red-ourrant 
jelly, and other preserves, The pine-apple grows only in the 
north of the district. ‘The white and black mulherry yield fruit 
in profusion, and the ti’ch: (Nephclium lich) grows well; but 
the oranges and pomelos grown in the district are of an inferior 
description, and seldom worth eating Pexch and apricot thrive 
indifferently, and though the pear tree is found in gardens, the 
fruit is not good. Other common fruits are the loquat (dui at), 
pomegranate or andr, the guava or gayd/u, which grows to a large 
size, and the yapaya or paypita. 

A large number of vegetables are cultivated, among which 
may bo mentioned potatocs, cucumbers, brinjals (/a7yu), chillies 
or capsicums, cuuliflowers, onions, peas, radishes, garlic, ete. The 
ranturai, hnown to Huropeans as “lady’s fingers,’ is grown in 
almost every garden ‘The sweet melon or kharbusd grows luxu- 
riantly on the sandy did as bordering the Ganges, and the water 
melon (farluju) is equally common. ‘The suitability of much of 
the soil for vegetable gurdening may be gathered from an account 
of a vegetable and flower show held in the Government gardens 
at Monghyr in 1877. ‘In order to show what the ground can 
produce when properly cultivated and manured, the Superin- 
tendent, General Muay, exhibited one of the largest groups 
of vegetables ever seen. They were piled up in a pyramid, 
and the base, which measured twenty foet in circumference, was 
trimmed with cauliflowers—each four feet round—potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, lettuces, cabbages, and green peas, which would 
have excited admiration even in Covent Garden Plantains, 
green coconuts and tomatoes, with capsicums—six inches long— 
formed a second tier; whilst the whole was crowned with a 
gigantic species of cucumber—five feet long—which had grown 
upon the roof of the gardener’s hut.’’* 

The cattle are generally small and of poor quality. There 
is good pasturage among the hills to the south during the rainy 


* E. Lockwood, Natural History, Sport and Travel. 
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season and in the grass lands of Pharkiya in the dry season, but 
elsewhere grazing lands are deficient, and the account given 30 
years ago applies to-day. ‘“ Every one who has travellod through 
this district must have been struck with tho misorable condition 
of the cattle. Their only chanco of getting a good moal is by 
trespassing and eating the growiug crops, their usual fodder con- 
sisting of the scanty grass which grows along the roadside, and 
the weeds which spring up among the stubble sfter tho crops 
have been cut.” Even in the south of tho district the jungle 
yields poo grazing during the dry seuson, and only thoso who 
can afford to sond them to the north-Gangetio plains in puryuna 
Pharkiya keep good stock Thero is no attempt at breeding 
oxen, eud buffaloes are undcr-sized and of poor stamina, Sheep 
of an ordinary kind, yielding a pvor flecce and scraggy mutton, 
are reured to somo extent in Chasai. Llorses aro scarey, uxcept 
in the stables of the larger zamindars, and even tho ordinary 
spavined aud cow-hockod country ponies are not very numerous. 
The semi-wild pig and the omnivorous gout are the most Hourish- 
ing domestio auimals. ‘Lhe former ure kept by Santals and by 
the lower labouring castes, such as Dosadhs and Musahais, for 
their own consumption. The latter are kept by the Goalis of 
every village. They thiive on the jungly herbage which is too 
scanty for the evpport of cuttle, and are generally of fair size 
and strong. ‘here is a veterinary dispensary at Monghyr, where 
1,315 cattle were treated in 19U7-08, 
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Liasmaity Sinct the creation of the district, famine has occurred twice, 


TO 
FAMINE, 


Famiveza. 


viz., in 1866 and 1874, and there have beon two years of scarcity, 
viz., 1892 and 1897. The experience of these years shows that 
the south of the district is most liable {o famine, because there the 
people aru mainly dependent on the winter rice crop. North 
Monghyr is slmost immune, the only portion affected in 1874 and 
in 1892 being the north of the Gogri thana, where there is a large 
ares under rice, while in 1897 the whole tract escaped. It would 
appear that in this area short and oven unseasonable rainfall 1s 
less disastrous in its effects than in South Monghyr, mainly 
because the winter 1ice crop is comparatively unimportant and the 
tonants are not dependent on a single season’s crop but on twe. 
The proverb that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good is 
specially applicable to this area. A late monsoon, which else- 
where means the failure of the paddy seedlings, is usually coin- 
cident with a late rise of the Ganges; and the result is that the 
cultivators in the long strip of North Monghyr bordering on the 
Ganges get a bumper maize crop. On the other hand, an early 
failure of the monsoon, which involves the drying up of land under 
winter rice, coincides with an early subsidence of the Ganges 
floods. The cultivator is consequently able to prepare the soil and 
sow early -abi crops, the money value of which is enhanced by the 
failure of the rive crop elsewhere, as well as by the fact that they 
come on the market in advance of other 1a: crops. In the inland 
portions ot the same area a comparative failure of the early 
monsoon rains is actually an advantage to ‘he maize crop. Here, 
x00, a8 in the auras, an early stoppage of the rains gives an early 
rali season, and as the cultivator relies as much on well irrigation 
as on rainfall for his most valuable crops, the comparative shortage 
of moisture is not very material. The following is a brief account 
of the famines from whicl: the district has suffered. 

The famine of 1866 was most severely felt in the south-west 


Famine of and west of the district, in an area of about 1,300 square miles, 


where rice is the staple crop. The crop of 1864 failed toa 
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considerable extent, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 
in 1865, the market rate of the commonest sort of rice rose in 
October of the latter year toll seers for the rupee. Other food- 
grains becaime proportionately dear, and tho inhabitants of the 
distressed localities begun to flock into the town of Monghyr, 
where the gratuitous distribution uf food was begun in November. 
At jhe close of the year there was some relaxrtion of the pressure 
in consequence of the gathering of the winter rice, and the con- 
tinuation of public relief was deemed unnocessary. But this crop 
was also scanty, and after it had been reaped, agricultural labour 
was again at adiscount. The distress occasioned by tho prevailing 
high prices of food now began to be felt in a more severe degree, 
the rate for rice in March being 104 to S seers, for pulses 15 to 
8} seers and for maize 17 to 18 seers per rupee. In April er wds 
of paupers frequented the town, and next month (he Municipal 
Committee resolved to undertake some works for the oxpress 
purpose of assisting the destitute. As the object was {o give 
employment to those who were able fo work, but could fnd no 
market for their Inbour elsewhere, the rate of payment was fixed 
somewhat below the ordinary rates, but no labour was attracted 
on these terms. 

No further relief measuros were attempted till the following 
July, when, in consequene of the distress prevailing, the 
gratuitous distribution of food wae resumed. The price of rice 
had now risen as high as 7} to 7 seers, of pulme 10 to &3 seers, 
and of maize 14 te 10 seers per rupee. Telicl centics were 
established on the south of the Ganges at Monghyr, Jamii, 
Parsanda, Sikundra, Sheikhpura and Chakai in July aud August : 
and on the north of the Ganges, where distress appeared lator, 
at Begusarai and Teghra in the end of August and September. 
The month of greatest suffering was September, when the price 
of rice still ranged trom 7) to 7 scers per rupee. In this mouth 
the daily average number gratuitously relieved was 2,200; and 
in Octuber 767 persons were employed on (he construction of a 
new road between Jamiii and Chakai. The bighest total daily 
average number of persous obtaining public relief throughout the 
district ut any period of the famine was 3,450 The distress 
was aggravated by a1 outbreak of cholera over the whole south- 
west of the district. Deaths from this disease were very 
numerous, especially in Sheikhpura end Sikandra, owing to the 
crowding together of large numbers of people, reduced by want of 
food to a very low condition of bodily strength. Tie number of 
deaths due to disease, assisted or engendered by want, was return- 
ed by the police at 605 snd deaths from actual stervation at 642. 
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Famine of As in other districts of Bihar, the rainfall of 1871 in Monghyr 

me was above the average, but it does not appear from official 
reports that the crops suffered. in 1872 ihe rainfall, normal as 
far as quantity is concerned, wes not happily distrikuted in the 
Begusarai and heudquarters subdivisions, while in Jamij it was 
appreciably deficient. ‘I be consequence was th.t nowhere in the 
district were the crops above the average, while in Jamii they 
were decidedly below it. On tie whole. the seasons preceding the 
summer of 187% had not been as prosperous in South Monghyr as 
in the rest of Bihar ; and although there was no actual scarcity, 
the priccs current in the latter half of 1672 and the first half of 
1873 show that the food-grain market was from 10 to 20 per cent. 
dearer than it previously had been. This antecedent period of 
pressure must have had, to some extent, an exhausting effect on 
the resources of the people. 

The rainfall of 1573 was not greatly deficient in quantity, but 
it was unequally distributed. In July and August it was in 
excess; in Scptember, when heavy rain is necessary, it was less 
than half the normal fall of that month ; and in October there 
was no rain at all. The rainfall therefore was excessive, when 
excess was liholy to be most injunous, and deficient, when a 
copious downpour was wanted. ‘Ihe consequence of this unseason- 
able excess and abuormal deficieney was thal, only three-eighths of 
the autumn crops were saved ; while the out(urn of winter rice in 
the headquarters and Legusarai subdivisions was but one-eighth, 
and in the Jamui subdivision, which is tho great rice-producing 
region of the district, but one-fourth of an average crop. It is, 
therefore, not surpcising that in January 1874 the prices of rico 
and Indian-corn, the two staple articles of food, were double the 
normal rates at that time of the year. “It is,’ wrote Mr. A. P. 
(now Lord) MacDonnell, “a fact pregnant with meaning that they 
were dearer than the prices which prevailed in January 1866. In 
the latter year the high prices of January rose to famine rates in 
April, and all through the summer and well into the autumn 
those famine rates prevailed. The result was a mortality which 
Mr. Cockerell’s figures do not attempt to measure, and scenes of 
gnastly misery, of which I retain vivid recollection.”* 

Fortunately, during the earlier months of the year the district 
food-supply received a large addition from the produce of the rads 
crops, which yielded three-fourths of an average harvest ull over 
the district. This favourable outturn was doubtless largely due 
to the fact that much of the soil, being liable to mundation, is to 


® Food-grain Supply and Famine Relief in Bihar and Bengal, Calcutta, 1876. 
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a considerable degree independert of the rainfall. This was not 
all. The moisture in the soil, which brought the radi to, if not 
foll, at least nearly full matunty, enabled the people, herein 
far more fortunate than their neighbours to the north, to sow 
alarge crop of subsidiary food-grains, which, the Collector esti- 
mated, covered 10 per cent. of the cultivated area of the district. 
It may, therefore, be said that the district draw, from internal 
sources, a supply of food-grain suthcient, had it been freely avail- 
able, and had none been exported, to hase supported the people 
in their usual state for nine months, or sufficient to have supported 
them in straitened circumstances over the whole period of the 
scarcity. But the local focd-supply could kave done no more 
than this, it was by no moans trecly avilable, and it was largely 
exported. ‘The consequence was a continuous pressure which, ut 
times and in particular localities, deepened into actnal distress, 
necessitating Government relief. 

The following minute was recorded by the Juieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple, concerning the prospects of the 
district, on the 2&th March 1871, when nearly all the crops 
of the year had been reaped, and the position of affairs could be 
estimated with considerable uccuracy: —'¢ The district is divided 
by the Ganges into two parts, northorn and southern. Ona 
both banks of ihe river, especially the northern, there are spring 
crops which have turned out cxcellently well, and thus a 
large portion of the district is placed beyoud the reach of 
apprehension. But in the northern part of the distnict there 
isa tract named Bakhtiyarpur, included in the thana of Gogri, 
which is separated from the basin of the Ganges by a belt of 
swamp, and in which the main staple of rice has failed, having 
only produced a one-sixteenth to one-cighth yield. In the 
southern part is also a broad tract, comprising the thanas of 
Sheikhpura and Sikandraé, dependent mainly on the rice crop, 
which for the most pert failed, having a yield of only three- 
sixteenths., There is alsoa lilly tract around a branch of the 
Vindhyas jutting out against uie Ganges, within which the rice 
crop has failed. espemally near Kharagpur, which belongs to the 
Darbhanga Raj. ‘Throughout the district there are autumn crops, 
Indian corn and the like, which last proved indifferent, with a 
yield of only six-sixteenths. 

“The general situation may be summarized thus. Several 
tracta of the district have lost the greater part of their food-supply 
for nearly a year; but in juxtaposition with these there are tracts 
with excellent crops. ‘here ary as good facilities for trade and 
communication as could reasonably be expected in any district. 
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At present, the poorer classes in the distressed tracts are engaged 
in cutting the harvest in the flourishing portions of the district, 
and when this employment conses, ic.,in afew days more, they 
will probably conte in great numbers suddenly on the hands of 
Government for relief. Thus, the period of distress will he pro- 
bably at its worst from the 15th April till the 15th June, when, 
if the rains fall favourably, employment will be again obtainable. 
But the distress, though mitigated, will last till the produce 
of the autumn crop comes in by the beginning of September, 
after which time it will cease” As will be seen later, this 
forecast proved correct. 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neighbour- 
hood of Bakhtiyarpur, the condition of the district was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded 
by a good mahua crop; supplies were ample; and there had been 
no great export of rahi grain, while the number of persons on 
relief works had fallen to 5,364. At the end of May tho con- 
dition of affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases 
improved ; but the cirelo officers of Bakthiyarpur stated that “there 
can be no doubt, that, but for the timely assistance of Government, 
many thousands of persons would have died of starvation in this 
circle’? In the beginning of August none of the subdivisional or 
circle officers reported any distress ; and a large incoming bhadot 
harvest was spoken of, except on the low lands near Lakhisarai, 
where this crop was destroyed by floods in the Kiul. The circle 
officer of that tract remarked: “The cultivators here sow on 
chance every year, and do not get a crop once in five years. This 
year their hopes were perhaps raised by the advanced stage to 
which the crop reachod, while tho result was the more unfortunate, 
owing to the short crop of last year.” On the 3rd October all 
relief had ceased. 

The average daily number of persons employed on relief works 
was 4,210 in December 1873 and 5,227 in January 1874 ; it rose 
to 10,596 in May and to 11,148 in June 1874, and then fell 
sharply to 3,912 in July, 1,972 in August and 382 in September. 
The average daily number of persons gratuitously relieved was 
3,402 at the end of May and reached the maximum of 5,150 in 
the beginning of August. It fell to 2,084 in the first part of 
September and to 100 at the end of that month. Altogether, 
Rs. 4,038,322 were spent on relief, viz.. Rs. 83,865 on charitable 
relief, Rs. 1,382,993 on wages of labour and Rs. 1,86,464 on 
loans. 

Famine of Scarcity occurred in 1892 owing to the scanty outturn of the 
winter rico crop of 1801, preceded by a short crop in 1890. 
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Anxiety was felt chiefly for the low tract of country in the 
Monghyr subdivision, on the north of the Ganges, extending to 
the boundaries of Darbhanga and Bhagalpur; but eventually 
relief operations were found necessary only in the extreme north 
of this belt, within the jurisdiction of the Bakhtiyarpur outpost 
of the Gogri thianu. Several influences combined to accentuate 
the distress in this tract, viz, (1) the extreme poverty of the 
population in all seasons; (2) the sundy nature of the soil over 
most of the area; and (3) the failure of the rains for fwo succes- 
sive seasons. The tract covers an ares of some 400 square miles, 
of which the western portion is flooded during the rainy season and 
is devoted to paddy. The almost complete failure of the puddy 
in 189], after a very small crop of 1890, reudered the larger 
part of the population wholly dependent upon sdg and roots, 

Relief works were started in February 1892, but were at 
first very poorly attended, apparently because of the recollection 
of the relief operations in 1874. Jn that year also Bekhtiyarpur 
was a relief centre, and the ryots had a vivid recollection of 
how grain carts rumbled into their villages, and they fared more 
or less luxuriously ; and they fancied they would be treated in a 
similar manner if they refused to do coolies’ work on the roads. 
The numbers on work continued to be low till the latter part of 
May, when the excavation of some tanks in the extreme north 
of the district resulted in # sudden rush of labourers. The 
highest average daily attendance on relief works (1,815 persons) 
was reached in the week ending the 2nd July. After that the 
situation was so far relieved by opportune rain and the prospect 
of a good bhadoi crop, that the number of labourers rapidly 
dwindled away until the relief works were closed on the 28rd 
July. Gratuitous relief was commenced in the latter part of 
February, and continued till the 20th August, ie. a month 
longer than the relief works The averuge duily number so 
relieved was 235 for # period of 24 weeks, the daily number 
seldom falling below 200, but never exceeding 300. 

The following summary cf the main features of the famine 
is extracted trom the fiual report of the Collector (Mr. C. A. 
Oldham, 1..8.):—‘‘ Relief operations were undertaken on but 
a very simall scale iu a small and compact area. Appearances 
were certainly in favour of expecting that a very large propor- 
tion of the population would rush 10 the works. From the small 
numbere shown in the roils, » lesson may be learnt, firstly, that 
after one year’s total failure and a very small harvest of a previous 
year, the people could still manage to tide over the distress. The 
only explanation of this is that they keep a year’s stock at legst 
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in store, and this was proved to mc on more than one ovoasion 
in the villages. Secondly, the remarkable extent to which the 
poorer classes can find means of subsistence from rocis and bulbs. 
The remarkable abundance cf two roots, chichor and bisaur, the 
former a bulb s»mewhat like a very small potato growing in low- 
lying swamps, and the latter tne root of an aquatio plant, had a 
very potent effect in allaying the distress. In every village a 
crowd of women and children might be seen digging up these 
roots and drying thom for food. I calculated that some 5,000 
people were living moro or less entirely on these routs, and the 
very unusuil drought had driod up the bods of chawrs which, in 
ordinary years, remain full, and so gave uccess fo a larger 
supply.”’ 

Monghyr was scarcely affectod Ly the famine of 1897, which 
was 80 severely felt in the neighbouring district of Darbhanga. 
The rainfall of 1895-96 had been short, amounting only to 
33°64 inches, and the crops had consequently been by no means 
full; but work and monoy were plentiful, and the cultivators 
obtained good prices for their produce. In 1896-97 the district 
shared in the drought which lasted till May;in the break in 
the rains from the 20th July to the 20th August, which spoiled 
the hopes of the lhado', and in the final drought from the 
24th September to the Slst Docember 1596. After that date 
thero was gool rain every month, and the weather was parti- 
oularly favourable to agricultural prospects, though not to the 
mango and mahua crops. Not one in twenty of the mango 
trees flowered, end the ~a/ud blossoms being injured by the 
storms of March, the produce was froma half to two-thirds of 
the averago. On the other hand, the district was fortunate in 
receiving no less than 11:26 inches of rain in September 1896, 
and the total rainfill from April 1896 to April 1897 was 41-80 
inches In the end, the outturn of diadot was 10} annas, of 
winter rice 8 annas and of rat: 12 annas, taking 16 annas to 
represent the average outturn 

In one respect the position was peculiar, viz, that the district 
produced enough food to support its own population, but the 
famine in Upper Indi: and the failure of crops in Eastern 
Bengal drained off the surplus, and high prices prevailed 
not only for rice but for all food-grains. The people, in fact, 
suffered owing to high prices caused by exportation rather than 
to bad local crops Still, though there was some distress owing 
to the high level of prices, the pinch was felt only in parts of 
the Jamwiii end Monghyr subdivisions. Here, however, the poppy 
was an excellent crop, enabling the people to pay their renta, 
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while they saved their food-giains ; and the Begusarai subdivision 
fared well, owing to the good crops of tobacco and pepper which 
are extensively grown there. Nothing like famine ensued, the 
necessury public relief being afforded by means of a fund raised 
locally and expenie1 on charitable relief The District Board, it 
is truo, started a road from Chakai to Nawadih in the Jamiii 
subdivision, as a tost relief work, in order to ascertain whether 
the opening of reliof works was necessary ; but it did not attract 
labourers. 

Though the northern portion of the district is not, as a rule, 
liable to suffer much from short and unseasonable full, it is exposed 
to flood from the overflowing of the Ganges and its uffluents 
In Gogri thana, with the eareption of a small area in the extreme 
north, and in the north-easfern portion of thina Begusarai, the 
whole country is regularly flooded by tho overflow of the 
Baghmati and the Tiljiiga rivers and their numerous tributaries. 
The extent of the flood varies from year {o year, buf, as no 
attempt is made to grow any buat cold-weather crops in the area 
liable to flood, the damage done is confined to years when the 
flood subsides too late to allow such cullivation —and this can 
seldom or ever happen except in comparatively small areas where 
cultivation is ordinarily precariots Jn the central portion of 
ihanes Teghra and Begusarsi floods are nol, as a rule, caused by 
the overflow of the Burh Gandak, which flows betwoen high and 
well-defined banks, and any damage thut may be caused there- 
by to the bsadvi crops is counterbalanced Ly the increased 
outturn of the succeeding cold-weather crops. In the southern 
strip, betweon the Ganges and the railway embankment, there are 
annual inundations, which vary, however, in extent and in point 
of time. Much depends on the latter faotor, e.7, in the 
floods of September 1904 less damage was caused than in 
those of August 1894, because the crops had alrondy been partly 
reaped in the former year, whereus tho floods of 1894 ocourred 
a week or ten days before harvesting cou d be commenced, 

At the same time, it must be admitted that there is a general 
belief that sco the iuilding of tho railway ombankment, the 
floods invariably do damage, however seasonable they may be 
In the first place, the embankment confines the flood water to a 
smaller area, which is thus flooded to a greater depth than would 
otherwise have been tLe case. Secondly, it ban's the water up, 
preventing it from spreading northwards and eastwards gradually 
as it used to do, without doing any particular harm. Now the 
banked-up water either drowns the crops or flovs in a rapid 
current eastward, breaching ldndhs and, Ly its rush, damaging 
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crops. Apart from this, however, ser a destructive flood has 
one compensating advantage in the shape of a rich deposit of silt 
and a corresponding prolific radé crop ia the uext cold weather. 

Of late years the most serious floods have been those of 1894, 
1901, 1904, 1905 and 1906. From the following description of 
the floods of 1904 and 1906 an idea may be gathered of the 
general nature of the floods to which the north of the district is 
liable. 

The flood of 1904 was due to the abnormal height to which 
the Ganges rose. It was not quile so high asin 1991, when 
the gauge at Monghyr read 27-75 feet above zero on the &th 
September; but in the latter year the flood rose and fell 
more rapidly. On the 4th September 1901, the water stood at 
24 67 feet, or the Sth it rose to 20°75 feet, on the 6th to 
26°67 feet, on the 7th to 27°5 feet, and on the &th to 27-75 
feet; but it fell again so rapidly that by the 11th it was 
down to 24:58 feet and by the 14th September to 17°58 feet 
only. It was over 20 feet for six days only. In 1904 the river 
rose above 25 feet on the I4th August, attained 27:25 feet on 
the 19th and fell to 26°83 feet on the 20th, to 23°75 feet on the 
24th and to 24:58 feet on the 29th. It was thus altogether 15 
days above 25 feet. Owing to the duration of this flood, the 
maximum attained und the existence of the Bengal and North- 
Western Rnilway embankment, it was probably one of the 
severest. floods ever eaperienced in the tracts affected. These 
tracts were (1) the country round Begusarai to the west, (2) the 
country round Gogri to the east, and (3) a small tract near 
Monghyr town. It will be convenient to deal with each of these 
tracts separately. 

The flood in Begusarai was mainly due to the fact that the 
Gupta Bandh, an embankment about 13 miles long extending 
from Mahna to Samho, was breached in 10 or 12 places, and the 
Ganges water poured iu from the south and west, flonding the 
whole area south of the Bengal and North-Western Railway line 
trom two miles west of Tilrath station up to Ballia. To the east 
of Ballia the country was also flooded, but this occurs neurly 
every year, and was not due to the bursting of the bandh. The 
area flooded in consequence of the bursting of the dandh has been 
variously estimated at 67 or 100 square miles. The depth of 
water varied according to the configuration of the oountry. 
In some low-lying places it was 8 to 10 feet deep; round 
village sites it was rarely more than 4 or 5 feet deep; and 
a large number of villages built on higher sites were not touched. 
Phe state of affairs in Begusarai itself may be gathered from the 
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report of the Collector, Mr. C. A. Oldham, twos. “A 
communication between the railway station and the town and 
subdivisional office was cut off by the floods. The water was 
beyond a man's depth, and a swift current was flowing eastwards. 
Luckily we spied a boat inthe distance, which {he police had 
brought to render assistance in the town, and which we hailed 
and got into. We first proceeded to some houses where 15 or 20 
people were sitting on the roofs, and as they were in danger of 
being washed away, we took them off in two trips to some high 
land; and then proceeded through streets to the subdivisional 
office. Ifere we found the Subdivisional Officer, My. Ward, 
isolated on the upper storcy of his house, with the inmatos of the 
iocal subsidiary jail on his root, end records from his subordinate 
offices, thana, etc., in the upper verandahs. The flood had come 
in so suddenly, that he had scarcely had {ime {o save the stamps 
and notes in the treasury and the records of his office, thina, jail, 
ete. When we arrived, the water was 9 inches over the plinth, 
It continued to rise that night, and, {o muke matters worse for 
the poor people untside, it rained in torrents. Owing to the 
current, kutcha houses were fulling on all sides. I decided to get 
to the railway line, as communication might be wholly cut off at 
any moment and I could better organize rchof from Monghyr. 
We got into (he boat and tried to reach the station, but could 
make no headway against the current whore it was strongest, and 
were driven back to the subdivisional office and un idence: the 
office is in the lower storey and the residence in the upper storey 
cf the same building. Next morning, 1 got tothe station by 
going down with the current in the boat and striking the railway 
embankment. The water was at this time more than a foot deep 
over the plinth of the lower storey, and three feet deep around 
the building.” 

The flood was the highest on record in tho fown, the 
next highest flood there, according to local tradition, having 
occurred some 30 years before, when the water came up to the 
subdivisional offices, but did not tup the plinth. Iu 1901, when 
the Ganges reached 28 feet (the record for Monghyr sincu gauge 
readings have been taken), the Gupta Bandh was also breached, 
bat the water only just reached the subdivisional office drain, 
and did not actually touch the building itself. On this occasion 
the water was about two feet [higher than on either of the 
previous occasions, and, moreover, the damage done to houses was 
very much grester. 

The tract that suffered most was that lying between the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway line and the Tirhut road. 

1 
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Here the water, having topped and breached the road in its 
progress northwards, was stopped by the railway embank- 
ment, and then turned eastwards, o considerable current set- 
ting in between the road and the railway, which are not far 
apart. No less than 1,125 kutcha (mud-walled) houses are 
known to have collapsed, but the houses in the didra, which are 
built of wattle and thatch, noarly all withstood the flood. The 
bhadoé crops, consisting chiefly of maize, were seriously damaged. 
Mauch fortunately had already been harvested, but of the remain- 
der some was entirely destroyed and in places 50 to 75 per cent. 
was lost. 

In the Gogri tract the flood was due to the bursting of the 
Gogri embankment, which on fhe 18th August suddonly 
settled, and the water bursting over it, soon made a large breach. 
Luckily the people in the villages on the east of the embank- 
ment had been warned to get their property away and be ready 
to decamp at a moment’s notico, and they had acted on this 
advice, though very reluctantly, so that no lives were lost. Nine 
villages were flooded, and though a large number of houses were 
damage, no person was drowned and no cattle lost. The area 
flooded in this part of the district was 13 square miles. 

In the third tract the area affected comprised only Khagaria 
and its immediate vicinity; but the loss of grain was much 
greater than anywhere else. Here the inundation was due to the 
Ganges flood banking up the waters of the Burh Gandak, and 
the water entered the town by first overtopping, and then breach- 
ing, the embankment of the Khagaria Sisauni road, which serves 
as a protection to the town on the west. The breach occurred in 
the evening of the 17th August, and on the morning of the 18th 
the water entered the western bazar, complotely flooding it by the 
afternoon of the same day, while by the 19th the eastern extre- 
mity of the town was also under water. 

Besides the above threo tracts, several of the diaras in the 
Ganges were flooded, and in places cul away by the force of the 
current. On 19th August the Basdeopur Taufir diara began to 
cut away, and next day some 1,200 persons with their cattle and 
property were safely brought away in boats to the mainland. 
Harnaithpur and Raghunathpur didras, in midstream north of 
Monghyr, next commenced to be cut away by the current. On 
the 2{st instant 7 men, with 43 head of cattle and other property, 
wero safely brought away on boats from Harnathpur didra. 
On the 22nd instant, news having been received that Harnathpur 
waa in extreme danger, a Deputy Magistrate chartered o steamer 
and boats, and with the assistance of the police rescued some 9 
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persons, their property, and 210 cattle, leaving no one on the 
diarv, which was subsequently swept away. All ‘he inhabitants 
of Raghunathpur di4ra with their cattle were safely brought 
away next day, and the people were removed without loss of life 
from Chaintola on the Zammdigti didra, which was also being 
out away. 

In 1906 the fluods which annually visit Pharkiya pargana and iy of 
parts of the Bagusarai subdivision, and which are caused mainly 
by the overflow of the Gandak and ‘liljiiga and by the Ganges 
spill, were unusually early. About the 14th August the Gandak 
and Tiljiiga began to rice to an abnormal height, and about the 
same time the Ganges aiso reached a height of ovor 24 feet. 
The Coliector, who was out at Chapraon, found on his way back 
to Khagaria on the 17th that except on very high lands nearly 
all the villages had suffered and that the Liadoi crop was practi- 
cally destroyed. Only in a few villages had the villagers managed 
to cut and save some partially ripe marvd and maize. A large 
number of people had heen rendered homeless and were in great 
distress, the more s¢ a8 the outturn of raéi had been very poor 
during the previous season and the dhadoi in 1905 had also been 
nearly a failure. The flood continued to rise till the 19th, 
remained stationary for 4 or 5 days, and began to fall about the 
23rd. By this time the whole of the Pharkiya pargana north of 
the railway line, with the exception of a few villages and high 
lands in the north-eastern corner, had been swamped, and entire 
villages were under water ;.while in the Bogusarai subdivision the 
Gandak, with its tributary the Balan, had done considerable 
damage in a strip of land, subout 6 or 7 miles broad, along 
the southern bank of the Gandak. 

The area between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
line and the Ganges, which is liable to inundation by the floods of 
that river, suffered much less, for it has partial protection from 
the Public Works Department embankment near Teghra, the 
Gupta Bandh in the Begusarai subdivision, and the Gogri Bandh 
near Gogri ; and so long as they did not give way, the only areas 
liable to flood were those lying outside them, viz., the area between 
the Gupta and Gogri Bandhs, and the area east of the Gogri 
Bandh. Fortunately these embankments remained intact and 
the Ganges did not rise very high; and though crops were 
lost in places south and east of the Gupta Bandh, the damage 
does not appear to have been as great as had often been the case 
in previous years. 

Altogether, an ares of 1,074 square miles suffered from the 
floods, tho distress being keenest in parts of Ballia thina and in 
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the portion of the Khagarii thini bounded on the east by a line 
from Khagaria to Sarabjita Ghat, on the north-east by the Tiljiiga 
river up to Mohraghat, on the north-west by the boundary of the 
district, and on the south-west by a line from Bakhri to Khagaria. 
South of the Ganges the Khas inhal ryots of Binda didra and 
Kutlupur lost their Liadoi, and much damage was caused in the 
area between the river and the Exst Indian Railway line from 
Monghyr to Kajré. Loans were given to the distressed in 
the tracts most severely affected, viz., the Gogri anu Khagaria 
thanas and the Bakhtiyarpur outpost. It was at first intended 
{o fix the average of louns at Re. 1 por begh4 and to distribute 
no loan to any ryot possessing more than 10 biy/ds, but this 
idea had to be given up owing to the serious nature of the distress 
prevailing. The average was, therefore, raised to Re 2 per 
bighd, and agriculturisis having 20 bighés were allowed loans. 
Tt soon became evident, however, that even this was insuffi- 
cient ; consequently, the average was again raised to Ks. 3 per 
dighd, and the maximum amount which a single imdividual could 
take was fixed at Rs. 80. Altogether Rs. 56,000 were distributed 
as loans. 

The most important embankments are those of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, viz., (1) {he main line, which runs along 
the south of the north Gangetic portion of the district, at an 
interval from the Ganges varying from about 12 miles to less 
{han a mile; aud (2) a branch line recently constructed, called 
the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension, which runs almost due north from 
Mansi and divides Gogri thana into two equal portions. Both 
the main line and its extension run along high embankments, 
and there has been much controversy regarding their effects on 
the drainage of North Monghyr and its liability to flood. There 
is, however, a general consensus of opinion that the embankment 
of the muin line is, on the whole, a blessing to the country, in 
that it protects the area north of the line from the floods of the 
Ganges—an opinion which is supported by the evidence recently 
collected from ryots by the settlement officers This question will 
be dealt with more fully later. 

The case of the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension is more difficult. 
Itsembankment runs straight across the natural drainage line 
of Gogri thana, and the sufficiency of the waterway provided in 
it isa matter of life and death to the cultivators. By an unfor- 
tunate coincidence, the two first years of its construction were 
marked by exceptional floods. In 1905, there were heavy local 
falls of rain, which laid the whole country under water and breach- 
ed the earth-work of the lime in many places. This experience was 
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tepeated in a more sorious form in 1906, when the local floods 
were due to sub-[limalayan rainfall. It will take many years of 
normal conditions to eradicate from the minds of the inhabitants 
of pargana Phurkiya the impression that. they misfortunes were 
largely due to the construction of the new railway. As a matter 
of fact, moreover, it was found, on enquiry, that the allowance of 
waterway was insufficient, and a considerable incroase had to be 
arranged for. 

A small area in the west of the Teghra thane is protected by a 
Government embankment ; and south and south-east of Begusarai 
town there is a large triangular arva confined between the Ganges 
and the railway, the major portion of which is protected by the 
Gupta Bandh, though the existence of the railway ombankment no 
doubt intensifies the effects of flood. The rectangular urea in tho 
south of thana Gogri lying between tho railway and tho river, to 
the south of the Mansi and Maheshkund stations, is similarly 
protected {o some extent by the Gogri Bandh. An acount of 
these enbankments is given below. 

There are alsc some small private embankments in some private 
villages belonging to Babu Ram Bahadur Singh and in the embank- 
Government estate of Dhanupra in the extreme north, besides an ® 
embankment about four miles long constructed in Amosi village 
in the Khagaria {hana during the year 1903. “These zamindari 
embankments,’ writes Mr. Hl. McPherson, Director of Lund 
Records, and formerly Collector of Monghyr, * usc 2 source of 
much difficulty to the District Officor, The greater portion uf 
thana Gogri must, iu my opinion, revert to the uncultivated 
condition in which it was seventy or one hundred years ago, unless 
the petty embankments are maintained in such a state of officiency 
ss will protect the country from injurious flood in ordinary years. 
They are usclcss in years of exceptional flood like 1905 or 1906, 
but they give the cultivators confidence and make cultivation 
possible in the average year. When maintained at ordinary 
flood level, they do not, I thin!. seriously endanger the welfare of 
adjoining tracts. In the winter of 1907-1908, about Rs. 20,000 
was taken by the Bahadurpur, Shankarpur and Vakhtiyarpur 
estates of pargana Pharkiyd in the shape of land improvement 
loana, and spent on the repair of estate embankments. The 
expenditure of this morey not only improved the efficiency of the 
embankments, but also efforded relief to the impoverished cultiva- 
tors and labourers, who had suffered so severely from the loss of 
crops and destruction of houses attending the floods of 1905-1906.” 

The following is an account of the principal embankments in 
the district. 
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Monghyr In the west of thana Teghra a Government embankment, 
Bandh. galled the Monghyr Bandh, rune slong the left bank of the Baya 
river from the district boundary te Burauni, and protects a large 
part of Teghra {hana from inundation. Further east its place 
is to some extent taken by the high road from Teghra to 
Begusarai. 
Gupte South of the latter place is an old zamindaéri embankment, 
Bindh which was alrengthened and repaired after the floods of 1889 by 
the late Mr. Ashutosh Gupta, who was Subdivisional Officer of 
Begusarai from 1888 to 1890. It is consequently known as the 
Gupta Bandb. It is an embankment about 13 miles long, starting 
from ncar Garhara und terminating on some high land near 
Saiyadpur below Samho, « large village south-cast of Begusarai. 
This embankment gives partial protection to w large tract of 
country to the south of the present Bengal and North-Western 
tailway embankment, but until recently it has never been 
offective. In 1891 » proposal was made that it should be raised 
and strongthened, but was negatived by Government. In i894 
the question of remodelling and maintaimng the embankment was 
again raised and negatived, on the ground that the, construction 
of marginal embankments blocks the spill and tends to raise the 
flood-level and cause damage elsewhere. On the latter occasion it 
was decided not to bring it under the Embankment Act, but 
that the zamindars might keep it in repair. It was, accordingly, 
the custom for the Subdivisional Officer to issue notices upon 
the zumindars to hecp it in repair. This expedient, however, was 
not altogether successful, for the embankmont was not properly 
maintujned, porticns being loft untouched or imperfectly repaired. 
Moreovor, conditions were made worse, and the danger of allowing 
it to fall into disrepair accentuated, by the construction of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway line to the north. This line 
was opened to traffic in March 1900. 

It was found that its high embankment blocked the natural 
drainage of the country and prevented flood-water escaping to 
the north; and to make matters worse, a large number of tclds 
sprung up to the south of it, which were more or less dependent 
on the imperfect protection afforded by the Gupta Bandh. 
The villagers were, in fact, living as they wouldin a protected 
tract and cultivating the land as if it were properly protected, 
whereas it was not. Their danger was realized when the embank- 
ment was breached in the floods of 1904, the highest flood known 
in this portion of the Ganges, It was finally decided, in 1907, 
that Government should take over and maintain the embankment 
under the Bengal Embankment Act (II B. C. of 1882), and that 
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it should be remodelled and raised 3} feet above the high flood- 
level of that year. 

Further to the east is a short embankment about 7 miles long, Gogri 

known as the Gogri embankment, running from north-west to south- cerns 
east at adistance of about halfa mile from the bank of the Ganges. 
It was raised by the District Board a few years ago to protect 
Gogri anda number of villages situated betwecn tho Bengal 
and North-Western Railway linc and the Ganges. An embank- 
ment at Gogri has existed from a very long time to protect the 
town of Gogri and the villages {o the cast and north, but some 
years ago the southern portion of it was carried away by the 
river, and with it the old town of Gogri, as shewn in the original 
survey maps. Ju 1899-1900 the remaining portion of the em- 
bankment was continued as a high raised road running south- 
east past Gogri-Jamalpur to a village called Behadurpur, at an 
average distance of half a mile from the river. The floud of 
1901, however, breached the new carth-work in the dip where the 
embankment crosses what is known as tho Ratan or Kauwa kol 
daar (channel) ; and it wus at the samo place that the embank- 
ment gave away in 1904. 

After the ficods of 1904 a special inquiry was made by the Eftect of 
late Mr. G. G. Maconchy, Superintending Engincer, Public Works '® *8il- 
Department, into their causes and the remedial measures required. Pokies 
The following extracts from his report give a brief summary of tho 
facts elicited, which will shew sufficiently the effect produced hy 
the embankment of tho Bengal and North-Western Nailway. 
Regarding the tract flooded by the breaching cf the Gupte Bandh 
near Begusarai, Mr. Maconchy wrote :—* The tract, bogderipg the 
Ganges as it docs, has always been liable to floods. The ground 
is highest near the river, and the fall of the country is away from 
the river, inland, in roughly a north-eastern direction. There 
are no drainage lines leading from inland to the Ganges, though 
there are numerous spill channels leading away from the Ganges. 

The tract is low, and contains numerous chars or depressions, in 
which water lodges.* The natural direction of the flood-water 
which tops the bank is cearly in a north-easterly direction to- 
wards the Burh Gandak, which traverses tho country north of the 
railway. It is possible that the flood used not to actually fall into 
this river directly, as there is a low-lying tract between the river 
and the present alignment of the railway, which may have 
received the spill from the Gandak as well as from the Ganges. 


© Properly speaking, a dhdr is not a depression, but the channel of a water- 
course or channel scoured by fowing flood-water. 
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In any case, however, the discharge used to occur into tho tract 
lying to the north of the railway, and the whole volume probably 
fell into the Gandak pear its muuth or rejoined the Ganges 
through the low lands in that vianity. .. It must te concluded 
that when the tract is flooded by the Ganges, the natural direction 
of the floods is towards the lower levels of the Gaadak spill or 
of the back water from the Ganges lower down stream. 

“This flow is now blocked by (a) the Tirhut road and (/) the 
railway, both of which traverse the flooded tract in a direction 
(roughly) from east to west. The Tirhut road is much older than 
the railway. I{ was, when constructed, provided with bridges 
to pass the water carried by the various spi!l channels from the 
Ganges which it crosses. he waterway provided was, however, 
insufficient, and tho excessive scour which occurred through the 
bridges endangered their safely, and consequently Government 
in 1888 sanctioucd the blocking up of all the bridges. The road 
has sinee (hen formed un obstruction, lying right across the line 
of direction of the spill, but it has to be remembered that the road 
is liable to be overtupped and breached by high fluods When 
the railway was constructed, no waterway was provided, because 
the oligument ran just behind that of the existing road, in which 
there was no waterway. ‘Three or four small sluices were, how- 
ever. constructed to let off the residual drainage after the subsidence 
of floods. The railwny bank is raisod well above high flood level 
and is not, like the Tirhut road, liable to be overtopped and 
breached, and consequently forms a much more formidable obstacle 
to the flood-spill... In the flood of 1904 the spill was effoctually 
stopped by the railway, which remained intact, and the flood was 
ponded up all along its south side, the depth above ground-level 
being about 8 fect at Bogusarai, while the ground on the north 
side was dry. This ponding up shews beyond question that the 
railway is a complete obstruction to the floods. 

“It muy be concluded («) that great damage occurred, even 
bofore tho railway was built, owing to the obstruction caused by 
the Tirhut road, though it is hardly safe to conclude, again, that 
the road was responsible for the whole of this damage; (4) that 
the road only caused obstruction in places, and that some outlet 
was afforded by the overtopping and breaching of the road; (c) 
that the construction of the railway has effectually blocked all 
outlet for the spill, and rendered absolute the partial evils caused 
by the road. The higher the flood, the worse comparatively is 
the effect of tho railway, for alow flood might be completely 
blocked by the road, whereas it inevitably breaches in a very high 
flood, while the railway remains intact. There are two ways of 
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preventing damage by future floods, viz., (1) to provide sufficient 
waterway under the railway to allow of the floods escaping 
towards the Burh Gandak. This would, in a high flood, involve 
the breaching of the Tirhut road, unless similar waterway were 
provided in i, also; and (2) to build up the Gupta Bandh to a 
safe height above flood-level and of proper section, and thus 
exclude the floods altogether. 

“There remains an arca of about it square miles from which 
the escape of the Ganges floods towards the Gandak is prevented 
by the road and the railway. The damage is less severe here, as 
the flood comes in quictly trom the Ganges as the flood mses. 
Still there is some obstruction {o the natural direction of tlie spill, 
and some waterway eppcars to be required ” 

Rogarding the other tracts affected by the floods of 190-4, 
Mr. Maconchy wrote :—“ ‘The fieod at Khagaria was caused by 
the Ganges flood backing up the Burl Ganduk and is easily preven- 
tible by strengthcning the first mile of the Khagaria-Sisauni road 
and constructing a cross embankment up to the railway line. 
The flooding of Khagariaé docs not appear to have been affected 
by the closiug of the Kasraiya Dhar, as that channel is silted up, 
and the construction of the railway can only have blocked a small 
amount of spill through this channel. The linc, however, runs 
in a direction which apparently must shut off a certain amount 
of spill; and if this isthe case, some raising of the general flood- 
level must have occurred. Lower down, coming to the tract 
flooded by the breaching of the Gogri Bandh, there doer not 
appear to have been any blocking of spill by the ruilway.. The 
embankment is an old one, and has been breathed before. The 
bank of the river, near which the embaukmeut runs, has cul away 
a great deal in past years, but this is nuw said to be stopping. 
Any checking of flood-spill might tend to increase the cutting 
again.” 

As a result of this inquiry, it was decided that the best 
measure to take was to make the Gupta Bandh effective us a flood 
bank, by renewing and irising it, and for Goverument to maintain 
it under the Embankment At at the cost of the persons benefited. 
As asubsidiary measure, arrangements have been made for open- 
ing a sluice to » culvert on the District Board road near the 
Tilrath railway sta‘ion and for providingla sluiced culvert undor 
the road there. 

The inquiry of 1904 dealt mainly with the protection of the 
Begusarai subdivision. Subsequently, (in 1906) another inquiry 
was made by Mr. B. K. Finnimore, Superintending Engineer, 
Public Works Department, regarding the liability of other tracts 
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to inundation. As regards the floods of the Ganges, he found 
that persons owning land to the north of the railway embankment 
agreed that the effect of the iailway embankment had been 
beneficial to them. They were opposed to the ides of any more 
openings being made in it, on the ground that the benefit 
derived from its keeping out the Ganges flood more than 
compensated for its heading up floods from the rivers to the 
north. As regardsthe Gandak flood, Mr. Finnimore pointed 
out that the general fall of the country is from the Ganges 
to the Gandak, and that, when the latter is in hgh flood, the 
railway embankment in some places stops its spill, which other- 
wise would spread to the south when the Ganges was not in 
cqually high flood. As, however, the Ganges flood always rises 
in August, and is during that month higher than the Gandak 
flood, he held that little, if any, benefit would accrue to the 
country north of the railway by providing sluices in the railway 
embankment to let the Gandak flood through, because they 
would have to be closed against the Ganges flood before the 
bhadoi crops were harvested. He further pointed out that from 
Lakshminia to Mansi the railway bank torms the only protection 
for the country to the north from the Ganges floods. 

On receipt of his report, Government decided uot to take 
durther action, holding that au opening in the railway would 
have uo appreciable effect on the level of the water to the south, 
ag its level depends on the height of the Ganges flood. Speaking 
generally, there appears to be little doubt that, as tho railway 
embankment is unbridged from a point well outside the district 
on the west to within a short distance from Khagaria, (where 
there is a bridge over the Burh Gandak), and again from this 
point till it reaches the Kosi in the Purnea district, it serves to 
prevent the Ganges floods from spreading over a large area 
to the north, which was periodically flooded before the line was 
constructed, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


a 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Accurate statistics of rent rates are available only for the por- payers, 
tion of the district north of the Ganges and tho Government cys, 
estates south of that siver. in which survey and settlomout oporn- rents. 
tions bavo been completed. ‘The result of tho proceodings is {o 
show the following incidence of rents per acre in North 
Monghyr :—ryots at fixed rates, Re. 1-U-8 ; settled and occupancy 
ryote, Ks. 2-15-4 ; non-oocupancy ryots, Ra 2-10-10. The aver- 

age is Rs. 2-15-0 per acro, while under-ryots pay Re 38-15-4 por 
acre. The incidence of rent rates paid in the different thanas by 
settled and oocupancy ryots, who form tho lulk of the pensantry, 

is Rs 3-]1-1 per acre in Teghra, Rs 36-9 in Begusarai and 

Rs. 2-6-9 in Gogri, the difference botween the figures Leing largely 
accounted for by the extent to which the three thanas are liable 

to inundation On the whole, rents are lower than in other 
districts of North Bihar, but this is due to (ho strikingly low rate 

of Gogri, in a large part of which there i» still keen competition 

for tenants; those of thanas Teghra and Beguswai are mero 
nearly on a level with those of adjoining districts. They ure 
lenient in land held under indigo factories, and below the general 
average in Government estates. 

South of the Ganges the rental of lunds in the alluvial tract to 
the west is high, rising to Ks. 18 per bighd of 55 hatha, ie., 
nearly Rs. 29 en acre, in the case of first-class poppy land, while 
Rs 10 and Rs. 11 per biyha is a fairly common rate. In the 
Jamili subdivision, where cash rents are the rule and produce 
rents the exception, the rentai is extremely high in many villages, 
owing to an irregular process of illegal enhancement, and its 
incidence varies to an extraordinary eatent. The fact that 
renta were originally paid for holdings in the lump, and subse- 
quently split up, appears to be the reason for the minute 
shades of difference in rates for practically the same kinds of land. 
The process is explained as follows by Mr. C. L. Philip, 1.¢. 8, 
Assistant Settlement Officer of Bihar. “Under the chakband 
sytem the holding is an unmeasured area of land contained 
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within certain boundaries specified in the pat/é under which tho 
ryot holds. For these a lump sental is paid, and the average 
incidence is not very high. These holdings are most common in 
jungly areas, and the primary object of this system of leasing 
land seems to have been to secure the clearance of {1c jungle and 
the fullest development of cultivation. The rent in these cases is 
generally increased every seven years more or less in proportion to 
the increase of cultivation. It is probable that the greator portion 
of the arca was originally brought under cultivation by ryots 
holding leascs of this nature. But when the cullivation within 
such chakbands had been increased both oxtensively and intensively 
as far as possible, or when, the original lessce having died or left 
the holding for any reason, a settlement was mado with a new 
tenant, the land was roughly measured by the landlord and cortain 
rates were assessed on cach kind of sou! resulting in a considerable 
enhancement of the rent for the whole. This process is still going 
on in the more jungly parts, but has long ago been completed in 
the older villages of {he lowlands, where most havo come under 
the system of measurement and application of rates. 

“ When a holding has been thus measured, a khasrd is pre- 
parod for it, called /aggit, in which are noted the details of 
cach ficld, eg., its area and location, the nature of the soil, rate 
of rent and total rent. The system is a fairly elaborate one, aud 
if carricd out mm a proper spirit, would be a very thorough 
method of zamindari management. But as employed by some 
proprietors, it is often a method of making illegal enhancements. 
The first moasurcments are made very roughly, and, in fact, in 
many cases the xreas are entered merely by guess-work, being 
considerably unaor-stuted, and the rates applied are nominally 
vory high. After a time, the proprietor resolves to re-measure 
the villages, arrives at areas considerably greater than those 
shown before, and applying the same rates, gets a considerable 
incroase of rent. When a /aggit containing fairly accurate areas 
has been arrivod at by the continuation of this process, a measure- 
ment is made by a shorter /ggi; tho areas again come out 
greater, and the application of the rates brings out a greater 
rent.” 

Produce In North Monghyr the area for which rents are paid in kind 
rents. —_ is 6 per cont. of the area of the holdings in the case of settled 
and occupancy ryots, 7 per cent. in the case of non-occupancy 
ryots, and no less than 60 per cent. in the case of under-ryots. 
The actual arc, paying produce rents is 35,894 acres, 2,453 sores 
and 10,119 acres, respectively. Curiously enough, the two small 
arid advanced thinas of Teghra and Begusarai show a very much 
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larger percentage held on produce rent by settled and occupancy 
ryota than does the large but admittedly backward thana of Gogri. 
The explanation, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, lies in 
the fact that it is a common practice for landlords to let out on 
produce rents ‘dmat lands, /. ¢., lands claimed by the proprietors 
as their own private lands in virtue, in most cases, of the mere 
fact that they are purchased icnants’ holdings. 

“As in Saran, here also, the idea is prevalent that ocoupanoy 
rights do not accrue in lands held on produce rents; and conse- 
quently it has been the practice, in Teghra especially, to lease 
out on these terms all kdmd/ lands with a view to prevent the 
acquisition by tenants of any rights therein. Lurther, there is 
the fact that in this areca most landlords are petty and resident, 
who are better able to look after their interests in produce-rent- 
paying lands; and it was not unvommon to find lands which 
grow mainly the valuable crops, sucii as tobaeco and chillies, 
paying a produce rent, which of course brought ina very much 
larger profit to the landlord, able to see that he got his share of 
the crop, {han would the ordinary rates of cash rent at which he 
was likely to be able to effect a settlement, Tho landlords failed 
generally to establish their title to have these Aamdé lands recor- 
ded as proprietors’ private lands; but in spite of this, there can 
be no doubt that so long as they can collect these produce rents, 
they ars more likely to recoup themselves for the expenditure 
incurred in buying in ryoty’ holdings at sales for arrears of 
rent, thanif they had settled them ou cysh rents ut rates even 
considerably higher than the normal. The largo pcreentage of 
area held on p:oduce rent in thana Teghra is, therefore, in itself a 
strong indication that the petty landlord of this area hus a 
careful eye to his own interest. Onthe other hand, in Gogri, 
where the comparatively backward state of agriculture ought to 
have led one to expect a larger proportion of the area held on 
produce rent, the fact that the landlords are bigger men with 
wider areas to look after, and that the state of the country is 
such that communications are difficult, has successfully counter- 
acted any tendency to sett. the newly reclaimed areas on terms 
of produce rent.” 

Tn Soutn Monghyr statistics showing the arca held on the 
payment of produce rents are not yet avuilable ; but the preva- 
lence of such rents is a marked feature of the rent system Cash 
rents are, however, paid even ia villages in which the payment 
of prodfice rents is the general custom, and most ryots hold a 
certain amount of land on cash rents. This has been one of 
the greatest difficulties of the settlement, for the ryots wish 
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to increase the area for which they pay cash rents at the expense 
of their produce-rent-paying area. It is, however, found that 
cash rents are paid for certam well-defined divisions of the 
village, called Aitas or bandhs, and both cash and produce rents 
for others, Cash rents are almost invariably paid for land 
bearing crops of poppy and sugarcane. 

The forms of produce rent most common are dandbandi, batat 
and mankhap. The first is also sometimes called bhaoli dandbandi 
or simply bhdoli, though that term is properly applicable of the 
whole system of rents in kind. Dandbandi means « system by 
which the crop is valued or apy raised before it is reaped, and a 
fixed proportion of the actual produce, or of its value in 
cash, is made over to tho landlord, according to the appraisement, 
after the crop has been reaped. atai means the actual division 
of the crop, according to a fixed proportion, on the threshing 
floor. Dandbandi is the system which is most in favour with 
the landlords, who, by means of various dbwals or cesses and 
over-appraisement, manage to secure a very large proportion 
of the outturn—as much as 27 seers in the maund in some cases. 
Bata, on the other hand, is much sought after by the ryots, and 
the difficulty of deciding whether the custom of a village is 
déndbandi or batdi is considerable. In many instances it has been 
found during the settlement in South Monghyr that the ordi- 
nary custom is dandbandi, but that in case of over-appraisement 
the ryot can demand Jatdi in the proportion fixed for dandbandi. 
Determined efforts have of late years been made by landlords to 
substitute daéndband: for Latai, often with success, 

In the Jamiii subdivision, where produce rents are taken 
by appraisement of the standing crop, the proportion is 
generally half and half, though the landlord takes about one- 
sixteenth in addition to the actual rent as dbwabs or cossea of 
various kinds. In some villages ba/di nausatta is found, te., 
a9 annas share istaken by the landlord as rent, and 7 annas 
are left to the ryot; and in one or two instances o 10 annas 
share is taken by the landlord and 6 annas are left to the ryot. 
When a shikmi ryot pays rent in kind to his ryot landlord, 
the actual produce is divided after the crop has been reaped and 
threshed. In such cases the division is always into equal 
shares, and is called locally kankut nisf. 

Under the manikap system the annual rent is expressed, 
not in terms of cash, but inso many maunds of grain per bighd, 
the value of which in cash at the market rate has to be “paid to 
the landlord on the date fixed. This isa particularly opprossive 
form of rent to the tenant in bad years, when the outturn ia 


